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City on a Hill Press 


Because of production problems several 
paragraphs in last week’s “Critics of 
Sociobiology: talking without listening” 
article were out of order. We offer our 
sincerest apologies. 


On The March 


TOMORROW WOULDN'T BE SOON 
ENOUGH: Iranian President Abohassan Bani-Sadr was 
quoted by the French newspaper Le Monae as saying that the 
American hostages will be released if the US government will 
do three things: recognize the Iranian Government’s “right to 
obtain the extradition of the shah and the restitution of his 
fortune;” acknowledge US crimes against Iran which have 
occurred in the last 25 years; and pledge “to no longer 
interfere in our affairs.” Khomeini has not yet ratified the 
proposal. 


ATWISTED SENSE OF REALITY: Jerry Brown 
finished stronger than he expected last weekend in Maine’s 
Democratic presidential caucuses—third out of a field of 
three, with 14 percent of the vote (too few to win any of 
Maine’s 22 delegates). Brown explained his perceived 
triumph: “Carter lost because’he didn’t get a majority. 
Kennedy lost because it was in his backyard, and he didn’t 
win. I won because they [had] rated me to get nothing.” 


COULDN'T QUITE PULL IT OFF: D.B. Cooper 
skyjacked a Northwest Airlines jet in 1971, parachuted over 
southwest Washington with$200,000, and hasn’t been heard 
from since, That is, not until Tuesday when children playing 
along the Columbia River found the ragged remains of $20 
bills—$3,000 worth. The children’s parents contact the FBI, 
who checked and matched the bill’s serial numbers to those 
extorted by Cooper. FBI agent Ralph Himmelsbach believes 
there is less than a 50-50 chance that Cooper survived his 
jump, but it is unlikely his skeleton will ever be found. 
“Unlike the money,” he said, ‘‘Cooper is biodegradable.” 


MORE VIOLENCE IN SAN SALVADOR: 
Four members of the Feb. 28 Popular League (PL-28) were 
killed Tuesday as police opened fire on the Christian 
Democratic Party headquarters in San Salvador. The PL-28 
demanded the ousting of two Christian Democrats who came 
to power after the coup against President Romero last 
October. That same day, five high school students were killed 
by police during a “‘victory march” celebrating the successful 
occuption of the Education Ministry, which had forced the 
junta to. “expand enrollment at the state university and fire 
some officials of the Ministry.” 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER: Three former 
Nazi offiers who organized the deportation of 73,000 Jews 
from France to Auschwitz concentration camp were 
convicted Monday of abetting murder. Kurt Lischka, 70, 
Herbert Hagen, 66, and Ernst Heinrichsohn, 59, were 
sentenced to terms of six to 12 years ina West German court. 
In 1951, the three were tried in absentia by a French court 
(Lischka was condemned to die): needless to say, they were 
never extradited. 


PUTTING OUR MONEY WHERE OUR 
MOUTH iS, OR SOME SUCH NONSENSE: 
The Carter Administration disclosed Tuesday that it will 
send a sea-mobile warfare unit of 1800 Marines to the 
Persian Gulf next month. The move is intended to deter any 
Soviet intentions on the oil-rich region, and may also be a 
refutation of Congress’ assertions that the US lacks the 
ability to back up Carter’s warnings to Russia. The Marines 
are expected to stay at sea indefinitely. 


UC research linked to 
corporate interest 


by Carolyn Friday 


‘Sacramento correspondent 


SACRAMENTO—Long standing charges that grants to 
the University of California Agriculture Research Program 
from private business interfere with the objectivity of findings 
were confirmed in Sacramento last week when an Assembly 
committee heard testimony linking UC researchers to cor- 
porate interests. 

Dr. Ed Hopson of the regulatory department of Shell Oil, 
whose subsidiary Shell Chemical, was one of the manufac- 
turers of DBCP, testified to the Assembly Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee on DBCP contamination of ground and water supplies 
that Shell ‘““commissioned research from the University of 
California since 1954 to study DBCP.” 

Hopson said there was no toxicology department at Shell in 
1954 when they started producing the soil fumigant used to 
11 nematodes, small worms that devour young roots. 

From 1954 through 1973, Shell subsidized DBCP re- 
search conducted by approximately 12 UC professors from 
Davis, Riverside and San Francisco, according to testimony 
submitted by Paul Barnett of the California Institute for Rural 
Studies. 

Barnett also produces evidence of a letter Shell executive 
W.E. McCauley wrote when he renewed the UC Davis grant 
for the tenth time. ‘Facts developed are to be used in support 
of label registration and development of sound recommenda- 
tion were justified,’ wrote McCauley. “More specifically we 
are interested in the development of data to support the use of 
NEMAGON soil fumagant,”” wrote McCauley. 

DBCP was banned August 1977 following disclosure that 
14 out of 107 workers exposed to DBCP at the Oxidental 
Chemical Company plant in Lathrop were found to be sterile, 
and 34 others had abnormally low sperm counts. 

Last May traces of DBCP were found in several wells in 
Fresno County. 

Beverlee Myers, Department of Health Services director, 
reported to the Ad Hoc Committee that, “In the past several 
months we have tested almost 3,000 well water samples. The 


results indicated that approximately 60 large community 
water systems in 10 counties have been contaminated and 
that numerous small systems, schools, trailer parks and 
private homes have also been affected, 

Members of the committee expressed displeasure that the 
various state departments still do not know if the pesticide 
entered the water through the soil by leaching. 

Dr. Hopson said despite all of Shell’s “cooperative 
research” with UC, Shell was amazed to learn DBCP was 
found. in ground water. He said the university’s findings 
produced no results that DBCP had any significant down- 
ward movement in the soil. 

Saying “‘we don’t believe at these levels (found in the wells) 
DBCP is dangerous,” Hopson cited other UC research 
conducted by Dr. Charles Hine in 1958. A medical professor 

1 UC San Francisco and a private consultant to Shell 
Chemical, Hine produced studies recommending that expo- 
sure of one part-per-million would be a “no-effect level‘: for 
chemical workers, though at five ppm, DBCP caused kidney, 
liver and testicle damage. 

Hine’s findings on the true toxicity of the pesticide were 
kept secret. They were sent in a sealed envelope to Shell and 
discovered when a UC Berkeley professor found the report in 
a locked drawer. They were brought to the public’s attention 
at the hearings of Industrial Relations in October 1977. 

Hopson said Shell abided by the results of Hine’s findings 
by monitoring the workers. According to Barnett, however, 
the chemical workers were never told of the risk. 

The university's researchers also elicited positive testi- 
mony. Rick Dunkle, of the Department of Food and Agri- 
culture said 17 research proposals for the Integrated Pest 
Management Program that the department administers have 
been submitted to find alternatives to DBCP. Sixteen of them 
are from UC scientists. 

Farmer Charles Hoiland told the committee, ‘You should 
take the funds from this committee and call up the University 
of California and give them a deadline to come up with some 

titernative “cause we’re hurtin’ out there.” Hoiland said 
farmers expect to lose 20 percent of their crops this year to 
nematodes. 


Farm lands and dirty hands 


by Deck Hazen 


Technical progress is usually at the forefront of Western 
Civilization. But with the near-catastrophic events at Three 
Mile Island, air disasters, cancer warnings, and pollution 
trom chemical wastes, many people afe questioning that 
assumption. 

In a suit filed last year by the California Agrarian Action 
Project (CAAP), farmworkers and taxpayers have charged 
the University of California with damaging the lives of tens of 
thousands of people involved in farming. 

The University provides basic and applied research for 
many of the largest agricultural corporations in California. It 
is estimated, for example, that the UC-developed lettuce 
harvester will throw 5,244 people (87.1 percent) of California's 
lettuce workers out of work. The UC-developed tomato 
harvester reduced the number of jobs for 50,000 people in 
1963 to less that 18,000 in 1970. And the impact on other 
crops is very similar. : 

Not only does UC research throw people out of work (the 
suit contends) it also discriminates in who it will affect — 
usually farmworkers — while the benefits go to a handful of 
corporate agri-business executives. 

For the most part, this kind of research involves capital 
intensive and energy-intensive production. Because of its 
“economies of scale,” the large UC-produced machines and 
technologies are too expensive for small family farms, and 
(even if they were available to smaller farms) are not “cost- 
effective” on small plots of land. 

The suit also charges that several members of the UC 
Board of Regents (Carter, Smith, Lawrence, Coblentz, and 
Wilson) gain a direct and material benefit from the decisions 
on UC ag-research because they also invest in (and/or sit on 
the Boards of) the large agricultural corporations. 

Regent Carter sits on the Board of the Del Monte 
Corporation and owns 3000 shares of its stock. Regent Smith 
sits on the Board of Blue Goose Grower Inc. and owns 200 
shares of its stock. Regent Lawrence has extensive agricul- 
tural holdings in California including 1801 acres in Merced 
County. Lawrence is also on the Board of Miller and Lux 
which owns agricultural land in Kern County. 

Regent Coblentz is also the Managing Director of several 
foreign corporations doing agri-business in California with 
total land holdings of just under 7000 acres. 
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In addition. high-ranking members of the UC adminstra- 
tion are also named in the suit, including UC vice-president 
Kendrick, who sits on the Board of Directors for the Tejon 
Agricultural Corporation, Vice-president Siebert who sits on 
the Board of the Tri/Valley Growers; Vice-president 

McCorkle, who also sits on the Del Monte Board. 

UC President David Saxon is also named in the suit, as 
the one responsible for directing the flow of money to the 
various research projects. 


The suit charges these men with several violations of the 
law, and UC policy; that they made gifts of public monies to 
private concerns, that they violated their public trust, that 
they violated several laws related to the protection of rural 
life, conflict of interest, and public disclosure. They are also 
charged with misuse of tax dollars, and violating UC 
regulations regarding the use of test facilities for commercial 
purposes. 

The case has been in the courts for more than a year, with 
UC fighting it every step of the way. But recently, a judge 
determined that the University’s objections were not valid, 
and the case will soon go to trial. 

The plaintiffs are asking the courts to stop the specified 
violations, and they are asking the courts to direct the UC 
system to develop and implement regulations to insure that 
such violations do not occur in the future. In addition, CAAP 
is asking that Social Impact Reports be made on all 
potentially destructive research projects before they begin, 
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and that the University establish a fund to repair, at least in 
part, thé damage done to farmworkers and their families. This 
fund would be equal to the amount of royalties the University 
gets from the patents in folds on machines produced in UC 
labs, and it would be used to retrain and assist the people who 
are displaced from the labor market by this new technology. 

The regents are not unaware of the concern over this issue. 
Despite their resistance to judicial measures, they have 
produced a timely report on the subject. ; 

On September 20, 1979, Regents Wada and Lozano asked 
the University to consider the advisability of ““social impact 
reports” of research proposals. The report — in response to 
their inquiry — begins by claiming that there is no way to 
assess all the social impacts of research, that technology 
alone does not create unemployment, and sums up by 
saying: 

“In California, intense mechanization resulting from new 
technology, has enormously increased the quantity ana 
annual value of farm product. This advanced technology, 
much of it the direct result of research accomplished at the 
University of California, has made the State's large-scale 
arms the most productive in the nation... Who can say even 
now whether the social costs of such new technology were 
greater than the benefits they brought?” 
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~ tne University shares these same concerns, it will in the 


adverse effects, if any, of new technologies in light of 
retrospective analysis and evaluation. i“ 

In short, the University is not convinced that it should accept 
responsibility for, or repair the damages from, its research. 
Soon, it will be up to the courts to convince them. 
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A great deal of research is still needed on these and related 
issues. If you’d like to help, UCSC’s own Professor William 
Friedland is sponsoring a “second curriculum” to focus on 
the impact of agricultural technology. If you'd participate in 
that program (for credit) contact Professor Friedland through 
the Community Studies Board, or directly at ext. 2460 
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In addition, there will be a forum on the lawsuit against the 
Regents, and its implications, presented by CAAP and 
California Rural Legal Assistance (the attorneys for CAAP) 


this Wednesday, (Feb. 20) at 7:00, at Merrill College. 
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*I*We must stop speaking softly” 


South County health care in 


oor shape 


by Dave Tracey 


Angel Gonzales finally had someone who would listen to 

is problems. 

“When there is pain all they (The Watsonville Health 

nter staff) do is check your blood pressure and give you a 

g to make you sleep for 24 hours,” he told the audience 
thered in Watsonville High School last Thursday for a 
ublic hearing on south county health and social services. 
They ignore the fact that we work the land and work hard.” 
The hearing was brought about by the 1978-79 Santa Cruz 
Grand Jury Report which-cited discrepancies and defi- 
ciencies in the delivery of health and social services to the 
south county. Speakers voiced their grievances to department 
heads from county ‘health and social services and Mario 
Obledo, State Secretary of Health and Welfare. Also 
attending were Supervisors Gary Patton and Chris Matthews, 
who was responsible for bringing Obledo to Watsonville. 
» Matthews began the hearing by pointing out that the Pajaro 
Valley area is ignored when funding for social needs is given 
out. ““We’re only asking for what is fair,” he said. ‘‘We’re 
oing to fight for it and we’re going to get it.” 

Compared to the rest of the county, the south county 
receives one-half of the social services aid per capita, only 6 
1/2 percent of the mental health money and staffing, and only 
13 percent of the county’s social services staff. 

A brief history of the séuth county was presented. “The 
frusration you're feeling is part of a long continuum,” 
Sandy Lydon told the crowd. “‘Being in Pajaro Valley is 

e being trapped where people don’t understand you and 

n’t know you exist.” 

Lydon talked mainly of agriculture and the people 
working to produce the food that gets distributed nationwide. 

He described how different ethnic groups were brought to 
the south county to provide cheap field labor. First came the 
(Chinese in the 1800s who “‘left rows of blood down the 

Tows”’ as they crawled on their knees to bend beet plants. 
Later, Japanese, Filipinos, and Spanish-speaking people 
were used. “Watsonville needs to learn that the farmworkers 

e a part of what Watsonville is all about, and Santa Cruz 

ust learn that the Pajaro Valley is an important part of the 
county,” he concluded. 

Mario Obledo advised the crowd to get involved in the 

litical process because government only acts when pres- 
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sured. He praised Matthews as an ally willing to fight the hard 
fight. “I think the Hispanic people are a very special people,” 
said Obledo. “‘ All we ask is the opportunity for equality so we 
can learn our own way and help ourselves.” 

The floor was then opened to public testimony. A variety of 
speakers cited in Spanish and English, areas that were 
working successfully—Youth Services and the Freedom 
House for drug abusers—but they more often named areas 
that were ineffective. (Two problems frequently mentioned 
were the lack of Spanish-speaking workers in health and 


Compared to the north 
county, the south county has 
250 percent more teenage 
pregnancies and 300 percent 
more stillbirths and first 
week infant deaths. 


social services and the difficulty in getting adequate health 
care, partly because many doctors refuse to serve MediCal 
patients. 

Mike Alcalay, a member of the South County Health and 
Social Service Task Force, said, ‘“The problem is the lack of 
commitment by agencies that we as taxpayers are funding. 
The bottom line is that 85 percent of the people that run the 
services are not bilingual or bicultural.”’ 

A resolution for farmworkers was presented, calling for 
funding of a free medical clinic to be managed by community 
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members. It was pointed out that four years ago a Federal 
grant provided free medical care to as many as 90 patients a 
day. The grant was BepErS because it was ‘“‘too compli- 
cated.” 

A problem fashnoried by several speakers was the lack of 
adequate prenatal care: Compared to the north county, the 
south county has 250 percent more teenage pregnancies and 
300 percent more stillbirths and first week infant deaths. The 
choice for most women who can’t afford a doctor or can’t find 


‘one who will take MediCal is to have the baby delivered at 


home or go to the emergency room at Watsonville Com- 
munity Hospital. 

Task force members performed a series of skits to dram- 
atize the problems facing south county residents. Included 
were a mock county supervisors hearing (Speaker: ‘‘I just 
don’t know where to begin.”’ Supervisor. ‘Why start then? 


~ Next.”’) and a tug of war between north and south parts of the 


county for social services funding. The south began bickering 
among themselves and lost the contest. 

The skit was all too true. The south county, which is 54 
percent Spanish speaking, has never organized effectively 
enough to become a powerful political force in county 
politics. Politically and culturally it remains ignored in Santa 
Cruz and the rest of the county; the issue of health care is just 
one example of this. 

The crowd filled the auditorium and a wide spectrum of 
ethnic backgrounds and ages were represented. As one 
resident told the audience: ‘‘We must stop speaking softly. 
We must have courage. If they don’t hear us, we must learn to 
raise our voices.” 
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| teaching students how to use a particular machine, will assist 


by Marty Frank 


Put a number of people in a room to discuss computers and 
the conversation will reveal attitudes that vary from oper-. 
armed acceptance of their revolutionary impact to deep’ 
seated fear of machine domination. 

Such a diversity of opinion was evident last Friday at 
Merrill College during a forum (sponsored by the Senate 
Committee on Undergraduate Courses) on the proposed 
establishment of computer literacy as a campus breadth 
requirement. 

The proposal was presented to the SCUC last month by 
the Natural Sciences Division. The committee endorsed the 
general proposal but did not favor making it a campus 
requirement. The substantial interest generated by the pro- 
posal prompted the SCUC to sponsor the forum. 

Proponents of making computer literacy a campus require- 
ment offered differing reasons for their support. 

It was pointed out that computers are becoming increas- 
ingly important in society and that the speed of the technolog- 
ical revolution is making the impact of future changes difficult 
to predict. Computer literacy, contend its advocates, will 
prepare students for the uncertain future. 

Michael Tanner, professor of information sciences, asked 
the forum to consider the future, “‘ Will you have to say that 
the computer will do it and you can’t do anything? Computer 
literacy will give people a sense of what's going on, what kind 
of influence they will have.” 

David Kliger, professor or chemistry, couldn’t accept the 
growing importance of computers as a good reason to change 
requirements. He wrote the committee, “Inflation affects all 
of us. Should we require courses in inflation? The single most 
important thing a student can learn is how to control their 

lives.” 

Peter Meyer, economics professor, advocates a computer 
literacy requirement because, ‘“‘Santa Cruz students have a 
tradition in independent work. More and more fields require 


computation to do research. Students should be exposed to 


techniques so they can pursue their own research.” 
Several speakers emphasized the ability of computational 

knowledge to provide students with the new skills in problem 

solving. They suggested that computer literacy, rather than 


Agent Orange cited for 
soldiers’ deaths 


by Eiji Suzuki 


A Santa Cruz woman filed suit in a San Francisco Federal 
District Court last month against several major chemical 
companies on behalf of over 500,000 Vietnam War veterans 
exposed to toxic chemicals. 

Beverly Nehmer,- the widow of a marine veteran who 
served three years in Vietnam, filed the class action suit 
against a group of companies including Dow Chemical 
Corp., the manufacturer of the compound Agent Orange. 

Her husband Daniel Nehmer, died in July 1978 from 
leukemia at the age of 33, in what seems to follow the pattern 
of many people who have been exposed to Agent Orange. 
Nehmer lived for years unaware of his exposure to Agent 
Orange. He then contracted the flu, and later developed 
leukemia. 


Agent Orange was one of many chemical compounds usec © 


in Vietnam under the code names Operation Hades and 
Operation Ranch Hand. Under this program instituted in 
1962 over 80 million pounds of chemicals were dropped on 5 
million acres of Vietnamese jungle in order to clear away trees 
that provided hiding places for the Viet Cong. 


‘the proposal, ‘“‘A computer is a very dangerous tool. It is 
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them in applying algorithmic logic to their individual disci- 
plines. 
Physics professor Bill Verdon explained his opposition to 


extremely easy to misuse it. You can take a problem and 
decide not to think about it, but throw it in the computer.” 

Also mentioned in support of the proposed requirement 
was the positive influence of a computer course in demystify- 
ing electronic technology. One participant noted, ““Comput- 
ers are proliferating everywhere. People see them and think 
they can’t respond. People will be crippled in this type of 
society. If someone has never done anything with computers, 

fear is an important factor.” 

The problems of defining computer literacy and providing 
a means for testing it were addressed by the forum. Methods 
for fulfilling the requirement that were suggested included 
competency tests, enrollment in an Information Science 
course or enrollment in a course that required the use of a 
computer. 

Computer Science’s irrelevance to several disciplines was 
noted as a reason for opposing its adoption as arequirement. 
Supporters of the proposal admitted that they were hard put 
to find a useful application of computers for English majors 
other than using the text editing program for typing papers. 

History professor David Sweet questioned the applicabil- 
ity of computers on a more fundamental level. “It’s startling 
to find that such widespread belief that advanced technology 
is essential to the future of the human race. This unexamined | 
supposition that high technology will continue to proliferate 
and that this has anything to do with most human beings is 
preposterous.” 

Several participants suggested that the adoption of a 
computer literacy requirement would have a beneficial 

on UCSC public image. Peter Meyer noted that the change 
will demonstrate that ‘‘we’re committing ourselves to change 
and innovation and we’re not mired in the ‘60s. 

The SCUC will make its final decision on the proposal this 
spring when it reviews general education requirements. 
George Von der Muhl, chairperson of the committee, 
indicated that itis unlikely that the committee will significant- 
ly modify its original opposition to making a computer 
literacy a requirement. 
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As early as 1966, studies were done by the National 
Cancer Institute finding 2,4,5-T and 2,4-D—the chemicals 
that make up Agent Orange—as possibly dangerous and 
needing further study. Despite this, the military continued to 
use Agent Orange in concentrations of between 10 and 100 
times as strong as that recommended as safe usage in the 
United States. 

The chemical compounds 2,4,5-T and 2,4-D are com- 
monly used herbicides in this country. Last year, over 2000 
Ibs. of 2,4-D were used in Santa Cruz County, but because of 
the links made between Agent Orange and cancer among the 
Vietnamese who were exposed to it, considerable concern has 
been raised about the use of phenoxy-herbicides in this 
country. Last December, the supervisors banned the use of 
2,4-D by the department of county works, and ordered them 
to find alternative methods of weed control. 

But, despite all this concern, many of the almost three 
million Americans who served in Vietnam are not aware of 
the possible dangers of exposure to Agent Orange. The 
Veterans Administration so far has done little to notify or 
help veterans who may have been exposed, and as a result, many 
lawsuits have been filed across the country. Currently, there 
are over 30 class action suits, including one consisting of 300 
individual law suits filed in New York. 
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by Jim Greenberg 


Santa Cruz County has not put an end to segregated 
schools. Last December, the HEW Office of Civil Rights 
released a list of the “100 most segregated” school districts in 
the nation. Pajaro Valley Unified was number 81 on that list. 

A plan to desegregate Pajaro Valley (South County) 
schools had been worked on by the Community Desegregation 
Advisory Committee last year. After nine months of work, 
the committee turned their proposal over to the school board, 
which has yet to approve the plan. 

“The plan was merely a recommendation for desegregation,” 
said Joan Fitzgerald, a member of the advisory committee. “I 
would, however, like them to get moving on some of the 


quality education.” 

When Proposition 1, the anti-busing initiative, passed last 
November, it was feared that the efforts of the desegregation 
committee would suddenly be futile. Proposition 1, written 
and introduced by State Senator Alan Robbins, requires 
desegregation in a given school district only where: there 
exists de jure (intentional) segregation. Opponents of Prop. 1 
argued that it is very hard to prove de jure segregation and the 
proposition only serves to weaken “the California Constitution’s 
protection of minority students and their right to equal 
educational opportunity.” . 

Proposition 1 has yet to be interpreted by the courts 
regarding its constitutionality. Meanwhile, there are differing 
opinions on the effect its passage has on Pajaro Valley. 

“In light of Prop. 1, the board still has to wait for what the 
court interprets the proposition.to mean,” responded Fitzgerald. 
“Things are different with Proposition 1; it calls for more 
intentional segregation. I don’t think our area has ever been 
intentionally segregated.” 

Kirk Cheaney, business manager for the school district, 
‘has a different view. ““The passage of Proposition 1 doesn’t 
mean anything,” he responded. “We will have to come up 
with a desegregation plan. The state is still pressuring us to 
file one; I know what the letters look like. This is all coming 
down from Superintendent Riles’ office. We are supposed to 
send a preliminary report to Sacramento most any time.” 

Recently, two important developments have occurred 
around the issue of desegregation in Pajaro Valley. 


Anti-J, — 
pro-growth 


Measure J, the lynch-pin of the local growth control 
movement, may be scrapped if a realtor-backed counter 
proposal passes this November. 

Real estate agents Howard Payne and William Cothran 
have teamed up with conservative columnist Jeff Bosshard to 
put the new initiative on the ballot. They must gather at least 
6540 signatures of registered voters by March to make the 
November ballot. 

Supervisor Gary Patton, author of Measure J, designed the 
ordinance to restrict the county’s growth to a “‘fair share” of 
the state’s overall growth. Patton’s proposal, which was 


two years ago, also mandates that at least 15 percent of new 
housing be made available to low and moderate income 
residents. 
The new proposal, in contrast, would allow for over 30,000 
more residents by the year 2000 than does Measure J 
290,000vs. 258,000), and would eliminate the low-income 
housing provision. 
Patton believes that anti-J group is “closely tied to 
Supervisors Liddicoat and Forbus.” Payne has hinted that he 
worked on the Baldwin Borovatz recall campaign and that he 
worked with Liddicoat against her recall. 

Cothran,-when asked for comments, said, “I don’t recognize 
ou (CHP) as a legitimate newspaper,” and refused to 
comment at all. McCue said that the anti-J people “would 
like to have building permits more readily available,” since 


recommendations made by the committee regarding better 


passed by an overwhelming majority of the county electorate ' 
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Two weeks ago, the Register-Pajaronian released infor- 
mation which concluded the Pajaro Schools will be even 
more segregated after the desegregation plan is implemented. 
It found that when plugging the committee’s plan into the 
formula used by the HEW in its December report, the district 
will have made negative progress towards desegregation. 

CHP was unable to reach Superintendent Raynor for 
comment concerning the Pajaronian article. Business Manager 
Cheaney declined comment on the findings. 

Last week, the school board voted down Superintendent 
Raynor’s proposal to close two schools, Radcliff and Linscott, 
as part of the Advisory Committee’s desegregation plan. The 
board voted to close Radcliff school, but deadlocked on a tie 
vote to keep Linscott school open at the insistence of a large 
crowd of Linscott parents. 

Linscott is Pajaro’s most segregated school, with a 95 
percent minority student body. Under the Superintendent’s 
plan, the school’s 173 kindergarten through third grade 
students would have been redirected to two larger, less 
segregated schools. Linscott parents protested the closing, 
feeling that their children are too young to be put on buses. 

Fitzgerald points to last week’s meeting to prove her point 
about unintentional segregation existing in Pajaro Valley. 
She believes that according to their actions, Linscott parents 
are protesting plans to achieve desegregation. ““They did not 
even want to do that. The school board has to look at what the 
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Measure J has made getting permits difficult. Payne explains 
the measure is “trying to provide more housing.” He says that 
individual homeowners or homebuilders are being ‘‘ squeezed 
and screwed” in the Catch-22 situation of unavailable 
building permits versus tight IRS capital gains laws on empty 


property. Says Patton, “It (Measure J) has slowed down 


growth, and that’s good.” But Payne says that construction 
“unions told us on November 1, 1979, that they had more 
unemloyment than ever before in history.” 

“The very fact of the way Measure J restricts, promotes 
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people want, and the people don’t want to move.” 

According to Cheaney, “The people at Linscott are afraid 
of losing their identity as a tightly-knit school, by being 
absorbed into a larger school. Sometimes the people yelling 
for desegregation are not listening to their clients.” 

Committee member Barbara Reiland had mixed feelings 
about the board’s actions. A self-proclaimed “middle-of-the- 
roader” on the issue of desegregation, Reiland responded, ‘| 
object to the way the board behaved last week, but at the same 
time I understand it. I see the validity of arguments on both 
sides. We should find a way to desegregate that is less 
damaging to the community and the children.” 

Responding directly to the board’s actions, Reiland com-. 
mented: ‘“‘If there was any chance to do anything positive, the 
board needed to go along with the Superintendent’s recom- 
mendations. I feel that in the long run, the board’s actions 
probably did more harm than good. The district is in a 
precarious position between the state and the Federal 
government. Unless something is done on the local level, the 
state will eventually take over, and this is not in the best 
interests of the district.” 

At the same time, Reiland adds, ‘But I can certainly relate 
to the Linscott parents feeling strongly about maintaining 
their cultural background. It is a real dichotomy. After nine 
months of work with the committee, I have come away feeling 
that there is not a pat answer for desegregation.” 
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speculation,” says Payne. “I support orderly growth; I like 
that word ‘orderly’.” Payne is confident that enough petition 
signatures will be collected by the March deadline. 

Supporters of Measure J, including Patton, say this new 
initiative is a developer’s dream and point out that many 
people stand to make much more money with unrestricted 
high growth rather than low growth and that the initiative 
would destroy growth management in Santa Cruz county. 


But according to Patton, “I don’t think it’ll even get on the 
ballot.” : 
—by Andy Siegel 
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The bloomin’ 
arboretum 


by Cindy Milstein 


Two yellow and black striped ‘“‘caution” signs stand 
sentinel at the thin half dirt, half pavement road. The small 
road isn’t very noticeable off the chaos of Empire Grade. 
Only an old wooden sign marks it: “UCSC Arboretum, 
Sundays 2-4 pm, Les 2-4 pm, Groups by Appoint- 
ment.” 

It’s one of those Santa Cruz days that gives a new meaning 
to Winter. The grass is too green, the sky too blue and the 
flowers too bright. A sunburnt, red-haired young woman 
hauls a large tree across the road and dumps it in a pile of 
cuttings. 


“Jenny, you sure take the load,” says an older woman, 
standing on the rise at the end of the road. 

“Oh, this one carries itself. It stays together. The wind 
blew it down,” she answers. 

“It’s a big one though,” the older woman replies. She’s 
Jane McHenry, dressed in red, white, and blue. Her husband, 
Dean McHenry, is a former UCSC Chancellor—the library 


bears his name. Both she and he! d are docents here at 
the Arboretum. Once or twice a month, they volunteer their 
time to staff the place for a few hours. 

Jane McHenry, like the other docents, is eager to show 
visitors around the Arboretum. “‘It’s a collection of growing 
plants, a botanical garden.” In the Australian section, there 
are 400 species of plants whose names probably wouldn’t 
mean much to you— but the flowers are pleasingly different. 
Like the large orange ball-shaped flower on thin green leaves 
that looks as though it’s been trimmed with pinking shears. Or 
the kangaroo paws, awkwardly tall plants with fuzzy red and 
green tips resembling their namesake’s mitts. 


All the plants started as cuttings and were put in by about ~ 


ten work-study students, one full-time manager (former 
UCSC student Brett Hall) and director Ray Collett, a UCSC 
professor. Docents, such as McHenry, also provide iabor and 
donations. There are some 200-300 persons in the Arbor- 
etum Association as well (of which the docents are a part). 

McHenry walks past a miniature wooden windmill. Beyond 
this is a field of glass jugs wrapped in tin foil. “They cut out 
the bottoms and then put the bottles over the plant cuttings. 
It’s a greenhouse for the individual plants. It protects them 
from frost and keeps the moisture in.” There’s also a small, 
manmade hill nearby. “It’s very new, not even a year. It’s an 
experiment in solar heat. The rocks around the plants absorb 
heat during the day and give it to the plants at night.” 

The Arboretum also houses three geodesic-domed green- 
houses. In one, there are some plants collected by two 
students who graduated from UCSC and went to the South 
Pacific. “It’s our New Calendonia collection. Even places 
like Harvard Arboretum couldn’t get the plants out of 
customs.” 

“Oh, there’s a quail. A whole family of them,” says 
McHenry. The birds take off in a sudden flurry of wings. 
“Some of the plants are rodent pollenated. Usually you think 
of birds and bees.” 
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“The first plantings were that.group of Eucalyptus trees,” 
she says, pointing off into the distance. “In the *60s one 
morning, w. °n people came up to campus, there were two 
redwoods across the road. There were rumors that Cabrillo 
College students had done it. Cabrillo took it on as a project, 
and finally, zeroed in on the persons who’d done it...two 
Cabrillo forestry students. They’d bet that they could fell 
trees exactly where they planned them. A judge sentenced 
them to 200-300 hours of labor here and the grounds crew put 
them to work planting Eucalyptus. I always think of that story 
when I see those trees.’ 

The Arboretum’s African section is the largest collection 
outside of that country. There are more than 100 species of 
exotically beautiful, large and fluffy flowers. A student lies 
among the African flowers, studying in the sun. Families tour 
the grounds. Dean McHenry is showing some local politicos 
around the 50 acres. ; 

“We've always had an interest in plants, for years and 
years and years,” says Jane McHenry. When her husband 
helped start the Arboretum in 1965, along with Ray Collett, 
“it seemed like a location in which a tremendous variety of 
plants could be grown. There is such a variety of tempera- 
tures and the plants are lightly covered in other arboretums. 
Ray Collett was very interested—he was a target of opportun- 
ity. There he was and we had the land, so...” McHenry 
remembers the early days, when, before water was brought in, 
“we ran a long hose down from the university house (next to 
Performing Arts).” 

“It started small and it still is.” 

The Arboretum is also very quiet and very relaxed and 
even pretty slow. McHenry doesn’t seem to want to let her 
visitors go. She loves it and wants them to as well. The view of 
the ocean, the view of Oakes and that intoxicating smell of 
flowers. A haven. 

To leave, it’s down the small hill, past the woman still 
clearing away plant debris, down the thin road. You stop to 
soak in the peace. You stop to smell. You stop thinking, only 
remembering an e.e. cummings line: 


“always 
it’s 
Spring) and everyone's 
in love and flowers pick themselves” 
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Lockheed’s future? 


by Bob Swetnam 


Since the end of World War II, more than $1.5 trillion tax 
dollars have been spent on the US War Machine. 

President Carter—despite his "76 campaign pledge to cut 
the Pentagon’s budget—is proposing to beef-up military 
spending this year to $142 billion. That constitutes a 70 
percent increase over the amount spent in 1970 when the US 
was deeply involved in the Vietnam War. 

Yet despite the current wave of war talk, a quiet group of 
local citizens (and thousands more nationwide) are working 
to change the three-decade trend of American militarism. 

They remain optimistic—despite the obstacles—that US 
war industries can be convinced that it is in their own self- 
interest to plan for conversion to non-military production. 

Approximately 30 persons were on hand at the Louden 
Nelson Community Center Sunday to hear what three 
conversion experts had to say about the feasibility, impact, 
and future of the conversion movement. 

“Military spending is the prime cause of the decline in 
productivity in America today,” declared conversion planner 
Joel Yudken. “It creates fewer jobs than an equivalent 
amount of money spent by private industry for non-military 
use and is one of the big contributors to inflation.” 
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For coffee lovers 
who appreciate 
the difference. 


Santa Cruz’s 
only roaster 


$299 lb. 
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of specialty coffees. 


— 1549 Pacific Garden Mall— 
next to Bookshop Santa Cruz 


Exotic Ethiopian Coffee— 


(2 Ib. limit—offer expires 2/16/80) 


Come by and watch us roast 


The theme that military spending costs the country jobs, is 
inflationary, and provides little real security for the American 
public is the heart of the conversion movement. 

Yudken, a former electrical engineer at the Lockheed plant 
in Sunnyvale, now works with the Mid-Peninsula Conversion 
Project in Santa Clara County, which has been working with 
local labor groups, community organizations and occasional 
receptive military industry managements on plans for con- 
verting war industries to more positive uses. 

The approach is generally low-key, optimistic and less 
likely to be controversigt: other anti-war strategies. 

“What conersiona blueprint for changing our 
production away from the preparation for war,’ explains 
conversion planner Deena Hurwitz. ‘‘The military-industrial 
complex contains the skills and knowledge to provide for 
important needs within our society today.” 

Electronics, medicine, space industries, and material fab- 
rication are just a few of the areas that defense industries 
could convert to with little disruption, says Hurwitz. And 
despite current international tensions, the need for conver- 
sion planning by all defense industries “‘just makes good 
business sense,” she says. 

‘National security depends on social stability. The idea 
that national defense spending contributes to security is 


ZANZIBAR @ 2332 MISSION ST. @ SANTA CRUZ 


Military conversion is “qood business” 


completely wrong,” she explains. 

Conversion legislation is currently pending in Congress 
and the State Legislature and stands reasonable assurance of 
passage, conversion proponents believe. 

One such bill, the Defense Economic Adjustment Act, 
authored by Rep. Ted Weiss (D-N.Y.) and Senators George 
McGovern (D-S.D.) and Charles Mathias (R-Md.) would 
establish a national conversion plan. 

Committees to study conversion plans, a national defense 
economic adjustment council, and trust funds to help retrain 
‘and support dislocated defense workers would be established. 

Conversion proponent Dan Haifly says that little planning 
for non-military contingencies currently takes place in de- 
fense industries, leading to mass layoffs of employees when 
contracts are lost. 

He says defense industries should be thinking “‘diversifi- 
cation”’ and be on the constant lookout for new potential non- 
war markets. 

Solar energy, windmill production, ocean thermal conver- 
sion, satellite communications and others are just a few of the 
alternatives that local defense industries such as Lockheed 
could potentially be successful in, Haifly believes. 

“Conversion planning is not a conspiracy, it’s just good 
business. Planning makes good sense,”’ he says. 
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The romance of the tropics...in Santa Cruz now. 
Exotic seafood and vegetarian dishes to please 
the palate and delight the eye. 

Grand Opening Saturday, February 16. 

Lunch 11:30—4. Dinner 4:00—10:00. 

Closed Tuesdays. 


423-9999 
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Far fencing out | 


by Kelly Elizabeth Anderson 


UCSC’s fencing team has developed quite a reputation. 
The team has integrity, keeping its cool in tournaments when 
other UC tempers flare. The team has personality, with its 
spiritual leader, R. Crumb’s ‘*Mr. Natural,” embroidered on 
every fencer’s sleeve. And the team has talent, bringing home 
four of eight first place awards in last year’s All Cal (UC) 
tournament. The only thing this team hasn’t got is a coach. 

The fencing team has been without a coach for two years, 
after Charles Selberg resigned as its volunteer coach of 11 
years. “‘I was hired to teach fencing—physical education, not 
athletics,” recalls Selberg. ‘In the first few years some of the 
kids got turned on to fencing and wanted to compete. Pretty 
soon we had a team, and not long after we were winning 
tournaments.” : 

Increased interest in fencing brought more students to the 
classes, and Selberg soon found his time inequitably divided 
between the team and his growing teaching load. After years 
of juggling team and class time, Selberg resigned because, “I 
felt I owed it to the students in my classes. You just can’t teach 
and coach in the same room. The competitive fencers drop 
out.” 

Selberg merely advises the team now, while Richard Rollo, 
the team captain, handles many of the coaching responsibil- 
ities. “Somebody's got to do it,’ Rollo shrugs. “It” involves a 
lot of bureacratic paper pushing and arrangement making, 
according to Rollo, who adds, “We still need a coach.” 
Seiberg adamantly agrees: “Richard should not have to worry 
about these details. His mind has got to be clear for fencing. 
This is a nerve game. The slightest upset can make you lose.” 

The team understands Selberg’s decision to resign -as 
coach. ‘Right now, Charles is teaching eight fencing classes, 
over 19 contact (fencing) hours a week.”’ Rollo speaks for the 
team when he says, ** He doesn’t have time to coach us too. 
His-classes:will always come first.” 


SCHOOL DAZE 


HAVE A HEART 


Here I go again, combing the campus for 
fluff. A bad habit, indeed. This week, I’ve 
found Valentine’s Day and, gosh, I just 
love it. But that’s the point, huh? Love, that 
is. Sure, I really like Valentine’s Day. 
Maybe that’s because I’m just not serious 
enough for some people’s liking. But, gee, I 
really go for those silly little valentines 
with pictures of monkeys on them and 
sayings like, “I go ape over you, Valentine.” 
Yeah, I know, pretty corny, pretty low- 
level stuff. And besides, why don’t I get to 
the point of this Schoo! Daze so you can 
stop reading already. But that’s just the 
point. Valentine’s Day. What better point? 
Have you stopped to consider, for instance, 
how happy the Tinman was to get a heart? 
I did, and have, and even will. That just 
warms my little ol’, ah, heart, it does. 
Yessir, I'll be wearing red today. I mean, if 
you can’t fall in love one day of the year, 
what’s the point? Get my point? Kiss 
someone for me and, by gosh, by gum, 
HAPPY VALENTINE’S DAY! 
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FARM TALK 


Old McDonald had a farm, ei, ei, ohhhhh, 
boy, and yes, you too can pull on a pair of 
overalls. The UCSC Farm and Garden 
offers a 13-month (count ’em) program in 
organic/biological horticulture. It empha- 
sizes practical horticultural skills based 
on the French intensive method. That calls 
for a hoedown. Areas covered in the 
program include propagation, ornamental 
and food plants, orchard and small fruit 
crops, small livestock management, glass 
house management and small-scale mark- 
eting. We're talking life on the farm, 
UCSC’s own homegrown. Fees for the 
Certificate program are $850 and the 
program runs from August 1, 1980 to 
August 31, 1981. Those applications have 
to be done by May 20, so you ve got a bit of 
time, but you know how that flies. For 
more information and/or an application, 
call Jim Nelson, farm manager, at 423- 
2043 or write to him at Farm and Garden, 
UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA 95064. Appply 
today and find out how many pigs are in a 
poke and if geese really come in gaggles. 


The team’s 10 members are enrolled in several of Selberg’s 
classes, including the competitive fencing class. ‘But in these 
classes we’re taught, not coached,” explains Rollo. ‘‘Coach- 
ing involves training—repetitious exercises, drills for mo- 
mentum and speed. These are things we need to do on our 
own.” 

According to Selberg, the team has no opportunity to train 
on its own. “The team members can only fence during class 
time. Then promptly at three, basketball takes over the gym. 
We need a fencing hall here. a place where these folks can 
practice unsupervised, where anyone can fence just for fun, 
too.” 

Competitive experience accounts for a big difference in this 
year’s team. Rollo, with two-and-a-half years of competi- 
tion, and teammates Tris Thompson and Kathy Krusen with 
four-and-a-half and two-and-a-half-years respectively, are all 
that remain of the Selberg-coached teams. ‘Last year,” says 
Rollo, ‘“‘most of the team still had the benefit of Charles’ 
previous year as coach, which helped at All Cal. Except for 
myself, Tris and Kath, the team this year is pretty inexper- 
ienced competitively." Completing the team are Richard 
Fong, Steve Cervine. Damon Brown. Stratton Green, Kate 
Torres, Jessica Goldberger and Larry Bouton. 

Rollo’s observation explains why this year’s All Cal 
performance was relatively disappointing. The team did well 
in individual competition: Tris Thompson placed first in 
Individual Epee, Richard Rollo took first in Individual Sabre, 
Kathy Krusen placed fourth in Women’s Individual Foil, and 
Larry Bouton took fourth in Men’s Individual Foil. According 
to teammate Brown. however. the team’s performance in its 
strongest events, the team events, was so disappointing in 
comparison to last year’s sweep that the team burned the 
score sheets at the party afterwards. 


Selberg. In all fairness, this year’s team was not entirely 
without a coach— Randall Kostick, a team alternate last year, 


FREE FUN 


I don’t know about you, but I do know 
about me and I can’t get a whole heck of a 
lot of homework done around this institu- 
tion. There are too darn many fun things 
going on. Too expensive, you say? Hey, 
leave the driving to me. Fun, you ask? 
Well, you came to the right person, *cause 
I hear that Friday at 4 pm there’s going to 
be a lecture by Robert Solomon, philosophy 
prof at U of Texas, on “Jealousy” in the 
Charles Merrill Room for free. Got that? 
No bucks. Saturday get down to getting 
cultured at a concert by Crown Chamber 
Players, 8 pm, appropriately located at 
Crown Dining Hall for free (the best things 
in life are). Oops, too busy having fun 
elsewhere? Try them again on Sunday at 
2:30 pm. Same time, same price. Mondays 
may be blue, but not for you. Listen to 
Gary Patton speak on “The Campus at a 
Crossroads: A Hostile Community Con- 
fronts the University.” That’s at Cowell 
Dining Hall, 8 pm, and , wonder of 
wonders, it’s free. On to Tuesdays and 
Readers Theater (if you can’t read, you 
can still go). Debbie Gimpel and Kathy 
Matthews are the readers and “Black and 
White: Women of the Dream’”’ is their 
title. You'll find them in Kresge Town Hall 
at 8 pm. Don’t be surprised if there’s no 
admission charge. Who said nothing in life 
is free? Yeap, some fun money can’t 
buy. But I still haven’t done my homework. 
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LIKE, WOW 


Hey, man, like far out. And not only 
that, but far in. That’s the title of an 
evening lecture which looks at extraordin- 
ary synchronicity at work in history 
in the development of the collective 
unconscious—‘“‘Far Out, Far In.” Alice 
O. Howell, a poet and teacher, is the 
speaker and Friday, Feb. 15 at8 pm is the 
time. Furthermore, the place is the Per- 
forming Arts Concert Hall. Cost: $5. Ms. 
Howell will also lead a participatory work- 
shop, “Leading the Symbolic Life: Indivi- 
dual Applications of the Concepts of C.G. 
Jung” on Feb. 16-17 (the little ol up- 
coming weekend). This one’s at Oakes 
College Lecture Hall from 9 in the am to 
4:30 in the pm. Cost is $50, with or 
without credit. These two programs are 
being brought to you by the University of 
California Extension, Santa Cruz. Hey, 
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volunteered to go to the All Cal tournament as the team’s 
coach. “‘It’s essential to have someone to fence for the team 

politically,” emphasizes Rollo. ‘“The coach protects the team 
‘You've got to have a coach to win team events,” explains by defending them in rule disputes with the Director (the 


continued on page 24 
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Men’s Volleyball Looks Good Against San Jose Teams 

The UCSC Men’s Ist and 2nd teams looked good in 
competition against teams from the San Jose area. In a 
USVBA tournament, the UCSC first team finished with a 5- 
3 record which was good for 3rd place. The second team 
wound up with a 2-4 record which put them in Sth place. 
UCSC is now warming up for college competition coming up 
later this month. 
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UCSC Laser Sailboats Compete at Half Moon Bay 

The UCSC Sailing team competed this weekend against 
Stanford, Berkeley, Cal Poly and Alameda in two laser 
sailing regatta’s. Stanford, which had 11 of the 22 boats 
entered, dominated the competition. The best boat for UCSC 
was Tom Walsh’s entry. He finished 10th on Saturday, and 
moved up to 7th on Sunday. Bill Murphy, who came in 12th 
Saturday, was forced to drop out of Sunday’s competition 
due to illness. Two more entries for UCSC were Linda 
Moore, who came in 15th and Brandy Wisoff who finished 
20th on Saturday. Their respective placings on Sunday are 
unofficial as yet. ; 


Tough Week for Men’s Basketball 

UCSC’s male hoopsters suffered two consecutive defeats 
this week, to drop their season’s record to 9-7. The toughest 
loss was to USF’s JV team, 79-75 ia double overtime. UCSC 
was ahead 59-57 when USF scored with two seconds 
remaining to force the overtime. UCSC was paced by 
Freshman forward James Pipkin who tossed in 24 points. 

UCSC also fell in a home game to Dominican 93-79. It 
was avery cold shooting night for UCSC’s men as they blew a 
49-44 half-time lead. The leading scores in that game were 
Joe Keller who registered 12 points, and Rick Condit and 
Sean McFarland who cashed in 10 apiece. The Men’s club 
hopes to reverse the trend against Holy Names College 


Women Cagers fall to Cabrillo. 
The UCSC Women’s Basketball team was defeated 80-23 
by a powerful Cabrillo team. Cabrillo made a travesty of the 
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Recreation recreated 


game when Coach Linda Cotter had her team apply a full 
court press when they were up by 50 points. UCSC also lost 
the services of Susan Cahn, who sprained her ankle during 
warm-up drills. 

On the bright side though, sophomore Claire Dean cele- 
brated her 20th birthday by scoring a whopping 19 points. 
Members of the team feel sure she would have scored her age 
had she not fouled out with at least five minutes to play. Good 
rebounding and defense by Kathy Bain, and Sylvia Broussa- 
lien also kept the game from being a complete blow out. 


Men’s Tennis Travels to All-Cals 

The Men’s Tennis team went to Irvine last weekend to 
compete in the All-Cal tournament. Although they did not 
win a match, both the coach and players returned with smiles. 
Coach Bob Hansen viewed it as a positive experience and 
thought that all of the players performed extremely well. It 
was UCSC’s first and probably toughest match of the year, so 
the fact that they didn’t win any matches didn’t seem to faze 
Hansen or the players. The Men’s Team’s next match will be 
at San Francisco on Friday the 15th. 


The Old College Try 

““We got waxed.” 

That’s how fullback Jay Fulbright summed up Saturday’s 
39-8 rugby loss to Stanford University. 

A fitter, more determined Stanford club jumped out to a 9- 
O lead less than ten minutes into the contest. Instead of 
showing poise and determination at this crucial point, the 
Slugs watched their fingers turn to butter. Stanford capitaliz- 
ed on several UCSC turnovers and lapses in defense to lead 
23-4 at halftime. 

Fantasies of a miracle second-half comeback faded fast as 
Stanford opened ferociously with two quick scores. A 
demoralized Santa Cruz side spent the longest 40 minutes of 
their lives barely able to feign a defense. 

The humbling continued into the II’s match where Stan- 
ford walked on the Slugs 15-3. This makes the II’s record 3- 
1-1 while the I’s stand 4-1 on the season. 


Spirited Fashions.....Creative Accessories 
115 Pacific Garden Mall, Santa Cruz 
426-0303... 22+ open 10-6, sun 12-5 


Coed Racquetballers Down Davis. 


UCSC’s coed racquetball club looked impressive in 
defeating UC Davis 8 matches to 5. The match ended the first 
round of league competition, in which UCSC finished in 
second place. The victorious members for UCSC were Denis 
Artman, Darryll Stymer, John Michaelson, Joanne Mohn, 
Sharon Yaguchi, and Jan Romanowski. In doubles the teams 
of Artman, and Preston Brahm, and Mohr, and Jan Palia, 
were also victorious. 


Next Week’s Sports Calendar 

Thursday Feb. 14 Women’s Basketball vs. Mills College. 
West Fieldhouse. 7 pm. 
Friday Feb. 15 Men’s Tennis at San Francisco, 2 pm. 
Saturday Feb. 16 Men’s Rugby vs. San Jose State. East 
Field house 1 pm. 
Saturday Feb. 16 Women’s Soccer vs. Berkeley West Field 
House 2 pm. 
Saturday Feb. 16 Women’s Rugby at San Diego West 
Division Tournament. 
Sunday Feb. 17 Women’s Soccer vs. Chico State. West 
Field House 2 pm. 
Monday Feb. 18 Men’s Tennis Vs. Monterey Peninsula 
College West Fieldhouse 6 pm. 
Wednesday Feb.20. Women’s Basketball vs. Monterey 
Peninsula College East Tennis Courts. 6 pm. 
Wednesday Feb. 20 Men’s Tennis vs. Santa Clara East 
Tennis Courts 2 pm. 
Wednesday Feb. 20 Women’s Tennis at Mill College. 2:30 
pin. 


— compiled by Greg Mellen 
and Greg Moreno 


IMMER 
SESSION 
1980. 


Introductory and advanced courses, workshops, and seminars 
mm the arts, earth sciences, education, engineering, 
the humanities, social sciences, sciences and mathematics 
Summer session runs lune 24 to August to 
All students im yood standing ure moited to attend 
For a course bulletin and application form, mail the coupon 
helow to Stanford Summer Session, Building 1, Stanford 
University, Stanford, Califorma 04305 
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Photos and text by 
Lois Nelson 


The assignment for Jasper Rose’s art class 
was to dress as a devil or an angel and this 
class of several hundred most certainly got 
into the spirit. 

Led by Jasper (who was clearly on the side 
of the angels) they faced off to see if good 
would win against evil, the devils hissing and 
booing in opposition to the sweet, melodic 
sounds of the angelic ones. With his aluminum 
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BE: halo slightly askew and his wings tilting 
dangerously, Jasper went forth to combat a 
at devil with pitchfork. Waving a flag as defense, ; 
; his gown emblazoned with his position as a 
‘eld member of Gabriel’s Hi-Flyers, Jasper { 
es nonetheless had to retreat to await still 
] another battle with the evil contenders. 
os Possible final victory still alludes either 
/ side. As the students suspected, they’ll be 
ie able to continue their evil ways until Judg- 
' ment Day, better known as finals week. 
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PICK YOUR POISON 


Illegally stored toxic pesticides and chem- 
icals have been found on northern farmlands 
in Santa Cruz County, as revealed by the 
Phoenix. 

Writer Susan Ferriss reports seeing car- 
tons containing residuc of Systox and Guthion, 
pesticides used in the county, being stored in 
unlocked sheds. Continuous low-level ex- 


central nervous system. 

Containers bearing the label of Telonc, a 
soil fumigant, which has been on the govern- 
ment’s list of restricted chemicals since May 
1977, were scen being used as garbage cans 
and makeshift incinerators, over which 
workers were warming their hands. Anxicty, 
speech defects, and convulsions are a few of 
the symptoms produced by overexposure to 
Tclone. = 

A 1978 state report on presticide regula- 
tion reported that farmworkers and their 
children can be exposed to toxic levels of 
pesticides off of clothing, hands and improp- 


erly stored containers. 


City on a Hill Press — 14 February 1980 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


Santa Cruz County Supervisor Dan Forbus 
ishaving aide Faye Isaak meet first district 
yf residents in the Howard Payne Real Estate 
Office on Summit Road. Payne is an influen- 
tial county businessperson who is spear- 


ee 


heading efforts to destroy the voter-passed ° 


county anti-growth Measure J, which requires 

3 that 15 percent of the new housing in the 
county be constructed for low modcrate- 
income residents. 


posure to such pesticides can damage the , 


/ / if 


TRANSPO OPTIONS 


Bicycling as an alternative and energy- 
ctficient means of transportation may finally 
be coming of age. Santa Cruz County 
Supervisors voted recently to lift a two-year- 
old ban prohibiting workers from using their 
bikes on official county business. 

Meanwhile, a proposal to start passenger 
train service between Santa Cruz and 


Watsonville faces numerous obstacles, in- 


cluding objections that such a route would 
not be economical. 

The bicycles had beenbanned allegedly 
because of excessive worker compensation 
costs to the county, But after state agencies 
began paying their workers four-cents per 
mile to ride bikes and compensation of- 
ficials found bicycle risks were comparable to 
those of pedestrians, the county board re- 
lented. They will not pay their employees to 
ride bikes, though. 


CITY NEWS 
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New jail under construction 


photo by Terry McMurray 
RESIGN OR BE FIRED 


George Robertson, Director of Santa Cruz 
County’s Health Services Agency for the last 
two years, announced he will resign from that 
post June 30. 

Robertson's departure is not an unexpected 
move. The board of supervisors appeared on 
the verge of firing him last summer, but never 
did. Instead it accepted an undated letter of 
resignation from him, with the understanding 
that he would leave in the fall. 

The board also adopted Robertson's $12.2 
million budget request for health services. 
But according to Supervisor Gary Patton, 
the requested resignation was the price 
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MORE THAN ENOUGH 


Over 13,000 signatures have been turned 
in to place an initiative on the June 3 ballot to 
ban the manufacture and testing of com- 
ponents of nuclear weapons in Santa Cruz 
County. The initiative would also establish 
an Industrial Conversion Commission to 
convert the Lockheed facility on Empire A 
Grade to non weapons work. 


The initiative, the first of its kind in the aa 
_ Nation, came about as a result of the County and 
»«- Planning Commission’s decision last year to 

** grant Lockheed permits to manufacture con- and 

fined detonating fuses for the Trident I] ae 

} nuclear missile. of h 

The petition drive, which began last M 

October, needs 7600 valid signatures in Wa 

order to make the June ballot. liber 

“It’s an exercise of democracy that we baba 

take the initiative to control the arms race at free 

home, and to seek constructive solutions to 

the many problems that face us,” said Jane free 
Weed, a member of the Santa Cruz based Ww 

e 


People For a Nuclear Free Future. , 
If the initiative passes, nuclear weapons { M 
production in the county would be phased out 


over a five year period, and facilities would wer 
be converted to more socially useful work. con 
Many years ago, the Lockheed facility in but 
Santa Cruz was used to test medical equip- to. 
ment. ; par 

“Although this initiative won't change j H 
national military policy, it does take a first the 
step by redirecting resources and taking a Ric, 
stand in this county,”” said Dan Haifley, co- It v 


author of the initiative and coordinator of the N 


FARMER’S EXCHANGE BUILDING 
415 River Street 425-5888 


Your Good Food Store 


Enjoy shopping an open air atmosphere 
of Fresh Fruits, Crisp Garden Fresh Pro- 
duce, Dried Fruits and Nuts, Vitamins, 
Natural Foods and Cosmetic. 


_ THIS WEEK’S SPECIALS! 


Wild Mountain Honey 
100% Pure Raw Organic 
5# can $3.79 


Live Juice 
Fresh Pressed- 
Apple Juice 
qts 99¢ 
1/2 gal $1.95 


Ad prices effective through Wed. Feb. 20 
Open 7 days Plenty of Free Parking 
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Robertson had to pay to save his department's _ petition drive. He added, **To know that this add 
budget from being ““deminated” by the con- initiative is headed for the ballot is a good His 
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| 25 years imprisonment 


COom- 
Cruz 
oe by Ann Scott Knight 
bio After spending 25 years in US prisons, Rafael Cancel- 
ae Miranda is still struggling for Puerto Rican independence. 
ints Miranda came to UCSC on Thursday night, February 7, 
arto and spoke to a crowd of 400. He stood before the audience, 
eats and in very moving and emotional talk, related his experi- 
at Hl ences as a Puerto Rican nationalist fighting for the liberation 
of his country. 
last Miranda and three other Puerto Rican nationalists went to 
me Washington in 1954 to “call attention to the struggle for 
liberation. We wanted the whole world to know that there 
ve were many Puerto Ricans willing to give their lives for the 
cent freedom of their country.” 
nets ; “I knew I had to do it because I wanted my children to be 
Saive i free, and the homeland of my children to be a free country.” 
asta “We bought one-way tickets. We didn’t expect to survive. 
We were willing to put out our lives.” 
pons ” Miranda and the three other nationalists opened fire on the US 
dot Congress, and were sentenced to 75 years in prison. All five 
vould were unconditionally released last year. Miranda said that 
york. conditional release had been offered to them for many years, 
ty in q but they refused. ‘We didn’t accept parole. They wanted us 
quip- : to say that we regretted our action, that we wouldn’t 
; participate in the struggle anymore. We refused.” 
lange j He attributed the unconditional release to the strength of 
1 first the movement for independence. ““The campaign for Puerto 
ing a Rican independence was so strong that they had to release us. 
y, CO It was the pressure of the people that had the effect.” 
of the Miranda wanted the audience “to know the person” 
it this addressing them, and then told the story of his political life. 
good His first political experience came in 1937, when he was six 


years old and his parents participated in a peaceful demon- 
stration against US imperialism. The police opened fire on 
the demonstrators and 21 people died. “My mother left 
dressed in white, and came back dressed in red,” he said. 


Bean & cheese burritos, stringbeef 
burritos, combination burritos, bean 
tacos, stringbeef tacos, bean tostados, 
stringbeef tostados, combination 
tostados, guacamole, tortilla chips and 
salsa, quesadillas, bagels, donuts, 
pastries, hot lunch specials, hot 
sandwich specials, cold sandwiches 
ready to go, green vegetable salads, 
soup, fruit salads, yogurt, ice cream, 
cookies, soft drinks, fruit juices, 
teas and coffees. 


Located at 


Merrill College 
phone 429-4077 
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Serving Lunches from 
11 am to 2 pm Daily 
After Hours Serving Snacks 
and Beverages 8 pm to 11 pm 
Sunday thru Thursday 


- | doesn’t stop the struggle _. 


“That was the first time I was conscious that my people had 
an enemy.” 

When he was 18, Miranda refused to be drafted into the US 
army. “I refused to go to Korea. I just didn’t understand why I 
should be fighting the Korean people, when I had never seen a 
Korean in my life.” 

“The US exploits my people, kills and humiliates my 
people. They wanted me to kill for them. But I said to the FBI, 
‘if I fight against somebody, it has to be you.’ Instead I went to 
prison in Tallahassee for two years and a day.” 

“Puerto Rico doesn’t decide who goes to war. We have 
little powers, like don’t step on the grass,” he added. “But real 
power, we have none.” 

Miranda also talked about the conditions under which 
Puerto Ricans live. ““The US government and corporations 
control the social, political, and economic life of Puerto Rico. 
We have industries that the US states refuse to have.” 

“The US destroyed our agriculture. The big corporations 
take away our natural resources, they take it for profit. Now 
we are forced to buy food from agribusiness in the US.” 

“They’ve taken away everything from us. They’ve condi- 
tioned us, taken our humanity away. There is no respect in 
being a colony of anyone. There are many Puerto Ricans who 
don’t even know who they are.” 

Miranda also described the military situation in Puerto 
Rico. He said that his country is ‘a stronghold of the US 
military. And the threat from military bases on Puerto Rico is 
to the Latin American people. It is a strategic location for 
conquest in Latin America.” 

One of the focal points of the struggle for Puerto Rican 
independence is the island of Vieques. The US Navy owns 
over two-thirds of the island. Miranda explained that “the US 
military carries out their activities there. They drop bombs. 
The struggle of the people is to oust the Navy.” 

Miranda made it clear that he was fighting against the US 
government and corporations, not the people of the Unites 
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Contiki Villages, with 
spacious tents set up and 
wailing for you. 


exciting places in Europe. 


Asia. 
Free 


Camping in Europe »«.:.- 
was never like this +7," *'\;' 


- Europe. No-one - but no-one - can 


- holidays for the 18-35's. Contiki’s unique Concept Tours 


Contiki brochure and put Europe at your feet. 


% NO SURCHARGE GUARANTEE * 


For detailed information ask for DUSTY MAHON- 
BLACK, Sr. Travel Consultant, who has cycled and 
camped extensively throughout Europe. His back- 
ground includes AYH and CTC. We can also give you 
information on the lowest airfares to Europe, India & 
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States. He said, ‘‘I went to them (the US government) with aff, 
gun, but I come to you with my heart.” 

“I’m not fighting you,” he said to the audience. “I’ve got a 
lot against Rockefeller and the big corporations, but not 
against you.” 

He said that it was not difficult for him to keep struggling, 
even through 25 years of prison, because he was fighting for 
his country. ‘‘I am standing in front of you. I am not down on 
my knees because I kept my integrity, my dignity, through all 
those years.” 

“I kept my heart. When I came out of prison, I could still 
cry. 

“I feel good. My whole youth went there but somehow 
they were not able to take anything away from me. If anything 
I came out stronger.” 
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13th Century Villain 
Florence, Italy. one of thy: 
Contiki Special Stopover. 


Contiki are out on their own in 
offer such a fantastic range of 


include a fabulous blend of camping in the Contiki Villages 

of pre-erected frame tents and Contiki's exclusive Special 

Stopovers in some of = 

the most beautiful and ON ik 

Get your hands on the Cc TI | 
An 


Film Showing March 5, 
by reservation only - 


9010 Soquel! Dr. 
Aptos, CA 
688-7533 


1/4 mi. so. of 
Aptos Village 
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1980 


by Michael Klare 


The creation of a Rapid Deployment Force with 
expensive new transport facilities, as called for in the new 
defense budget, raises many of the same questions that 
stirred controversy in the 1960s when Congress balked at 
becoming a “world cop.” Michael Klare, a military 
analyst with the Institute for policy Studies in Washington, 
DC, takes a look at the utility of strike forces and re-raises 
the questions that were posed in the '60s. 

Klare is the author of War Without End: American 
Planning for the Next Vietnamand a forthcoming book on the 
international arms trade. 


The new, 1981 military defense budget has raised at feast 
as many questions as it has answered about the future 
direction and utility of America’s armed forces. 

The key components of the new budget, as Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown told reporters in a recent Pentagon 
briefing, are the new Rapid Deployment Force (RDF) and 
the additional air and sea-life resources required to move the 
troops. 

The multi-service RDF, soon to become operational, will 
be rushed overseas in the event of future crises. To get them 
there, Brown is requesting $295 million for new air and sea- 
lift programs, including a new jumbo cargo plane designated 
the CX, and a fleet of arms-laden cargo vessels to be known 
as “maritime pre-positioning ships” (MPS). 

If Congress approves these programs as expected, the 
RDF appropriations will expand rapidly in the years ahead. 
Altogether, at least $10 billion will be spent on the CX and 
the MPS over the next five years. As now projected, the RDF 
will consist of three Marine combat brigades, the army’s 82 
and 101 st airborne divisions, plus assorted air force and navy 
units—comprising a variety of “force packages.” These 
packages, Brown declared, “could range from a platoon of 
rangers up to a multi-division corps, numbering over 100,000 
men with supporting units.” When the CX and the MPS 
become available in the 1980s, Pentagon planners hope to be 
able to move combat troops anywhere in the world in a matter 
of hours. 

Pentagon officials have refused to comment on the nature 
of RDF operations, but recent statements by Brown and 
President Carter suggest that protection of Middle East oil 
supplies has top priority in planning efforts. The idea to 
create such a strike force is not a new one. In 1958, Henry 
Kissinger argued that the threat of nuclear retaliation would 
not deter Third World conflicts and that the US should 
“develop units that can intervene rapidly and that are able to 
make their power felt with discrimination and versatility.” 


PROFESSORS: 


Beat the rush. Let us copy your 
readings for next quarter. Save 
time and money. Xerox Copies 
are only 2¢ (loose leaf) through 
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University |.D. Call us or stop by 
for more information. 
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US military on the beat: 
the return of the world cop 


Two years later, then Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara enthusiastically adopted this proposal. He au- 
thorized development of the giant C5A cargo plane and the 
so-called Fast Deployment Logistics (FDL) ship, the prede- 
cessor of Brown’s MPS vessel. 

Although Congress ultimately voted $6 billion for procure- 
ment of the C5, many lawmakers viewed the proposed ship 
as an expression of the misguided policies that gotten us into 
the Vietnam war. “Beyond the cost,” the Senate Armed 
Services Committee suggested in a 1968 report condemning 
the project, “the committee is concerned about the possible 
creation of an impression that the United States has assumed 
the function of policing the world.” 

Moreover, by making it easier for the Pentagon to organize 
future intervention, the FDL would make such action all the 
more likely, critics argued. “‘If it is easy for us to go anywhere 
and do anything,” Sen, Richard B. Russell (D.-Ga.) noted at 
the time, “‘we will always be going somewhere and doing 
something.” These views prevailed in the post- Vietnam era, 
and the FDL concept was allowed to fade away. 


In no case is there an unqualified “‘yes’’ to these questions. 
Any military effort to free the hostages would almost 
assuredly result in their annihilation long before US Marines 
reached the embassy area, just as any effort to seize Saudi oil 
fields would probably result in the destruction of the very 
resources US forces were sent to protect. 

As for stopping the Russians, the RDF could no doubt put 
up a good fight, but a few brigardes of marines are not, by 
themselves, going to repel a concentrated Soviet invasion 
force. Washington would have to consider other options, 
such as ground attacks elsewhere or limited nuclear strikes, in 
which case the RDF would quickly prove irrelevant. 

If employment of the RDF would not prove decisive in any 
of these critical situations, what could they be used for? All 
that remains, in the view of many analysts, are the kinds of 
political and social upheavals in Third World countries that 
triggered the 1965 US intervention in the Dominican Republic. 
The RDF could be effective in crushing a revolt in Oman or 
North Yemen, or in containing Polisario Front guerrillas in 
the former Spanish Sahara. None of these maneuvers, 


The new, more permissive attitude towards intervention 
today is evident in Congress, where approval of the RDF- 
related programs appears assured. ‘The vital interests of the 
US in Saudi oil fields necessitate military action if our 


ANALYSIS 


interests were threatened,’’ Sen. Frank Church (D.-Id.), a 
Vietnam dove, said in December. “‘If that required organiza- 
tion of strike forces, there would be strong support for this on 
Capitol Hill.” 

While this outlook probably commands the support of 
most US leaders, some experts have begun to question the 
actual utility of such forces in likely conflict situations. 
Would the RDF, for instance, be able to rescue US hostages 
in Iran? Could it sieze Saudi oil fields in the event of a civil 
war? Or, could it stop determined Soviet drive to conquer 
Iran or Pakistan? 


PREPARE FOR THE 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


apy 415 327-0841 


Educational Center 2251 VALE STREET 


PALO ALTO, CA 94306 
TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


Permanent Centers open days, evenings and 
weekends. 

Low hourly cost. Dedicated full-time staff 
Complete TEST-n-TAPE®" facilities for review of 
class lessons and supplernentary materials. 
Small classes taught by skilled instructors. 


Opportunity to make up missed lessons. 
Voluminous home-study materials constantly 
updated by researchers expert in their field. 
Opportunity to transfer to and continue study at 
any of our over 60 centers. 


For information About Other Centers In More Than 80 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 600-223-1782 


however, would really affect America’s vital interests, even if 
they would provide the kind of “show of force’’ that US 
leaders seek so avidly. 

Also, there is ample cause for new concern that creation of 
the RDF will tempt Washington to adopt the ‘go anywhere 
and do anything” stance that Sen. Russell decried in 1968. 
Even Secretary Brown has expressed concern over the 
sudden enthusiasm for military action. “‘We need, I think, to 
be somewhat cautious to see that the pendulum doesn’t swing 
too far back the other way, to the point where we begin to 
believe that military strength can solve all of our international 
problems.”’ 

And, however useful the RDF may prove in responding to 
a clearcut military threat to US interests, they cannot solve 
the underlying problems responsible for the current upheaval 
in the Middle East. As President Security Advisor Zbigniew 
Brzezinski noted in a recent speech, ‘‘To try to stop the 
unstoppable—to try to block inexorable political, economic, 
and social changes—would mean to condemn the US to 
political isolation and futility.” 

—Pacific News Service @ 1980 
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Politics and picnics don’t mix 
Indignant at the indifference 


by Marty Stevens 


It was sunny, real sunny. The guy I hitched a ride with said 
he was on his way to a softball game and it was the perfect day 
for it too: not a cloud in the sky, a light breeze, the works. In 
fact, it was so nice that I think it made it hard for people to 
concentrate on the issue at hand, namely, doing something 
serious about being pressed into military service against our 
will. 

I have to admit that I arrived about an hour late and left 
while the last band was playing. but unless something really 
moving happened while I was away, it was a pretty poor 
showing by the students in attendance. The whole affair had 
the air of a picnic: people playing frisbee, playing cards, 
catching some rays. All of this wouldn't be that bad, except 
that it was the dominant attitude of the day-light entertain- 
ment. 

With the exception of the genuine and well-stated speeches 
by Career Advisor Ellie Foster and UCSC instructor/City 
Council member Mike Rotkin, the production lacked a sense 
of real importance—easily discernable by the light chatter 
and bored distraction of the audience. The rally would have 
been more effective if there had been less time spent on each 
band and less time spent on the mostly innocuous songs that 
were played. The audience only really came to life during the 
all-too-short speeches. Maybe it was the maturity of the 
speakers that made them stand out so much against the 
backdrop of student boredom, but whatever the reason, their 
message of taking control of the situation by strong personal 
action was the only part of the program that was really worth 
listening to. 

However, there did exist an air of sincerity on the part of the 
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rally’s sponsors. The MC, obviously untrained in public 
speaking, did his best to keep things rolling, and I especially 
liked the two College V women who were brave enough to 
sing an unrehearsed ‘Circle Game,” prefacing it with a 
statement about holding onto our dreams, which will become 
all-important to this cause if we are to succeed in our struggle. 


Also noteworthy was a singer/guitarist (whose name I. 
unfortunately missed) who sang about the honors of believing ' 


in yourself and not in large impersonal systems such as the 
powers who stand to profit from an aggressive US military 
stance in the Middle East. His song was not explicitly anti- 
military, but it did extoll the virtues of personal control and of 
the pitfalls of the status quo. 

On the whole, I would say that the musicians are to be 
commended for donating their time and energy to the rally. 


OPINION 


What was wrong was that the crowd had such an I-don’t- 
really-give-a-shit attitude that the afternoon of potential 
rabble-rousing came off as downright flaccid. 

Let me say something here: | personally have not led a very 
political life for most of my 21 years and I’m not proud of it. 
I’ve paid intellectual lip service to the “‘Liberal Cause” but 
I’ve never really done anything tangible to relieve world 
starvation or racial/national/sexual subjugation beyond my 
small world of personal contacts. Still when I was in that mass 
of supposedly enlightened young men and women I felt more 
than a little indignant at the indifference that was positively 
rampant that afternoon. 

What's to be done? Well think about it; we stand to lose not 
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Santa Cruzs only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition 
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320-C Cedar Street 
Santa Cruz. CA 95060 
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only our lives but the entire world. The entire world. We’re 


- not talking about some “border skirmish” or a “police 


action,” we’re talking about blowing up the fucking planet! 
That means that every good act you ever did or was ever done 
since time began was all for nothing. It means that the bully 
who used to live down the street from you was acting 
appropriately for this world, that multi-national corporations 
are smart to strangle every cent out of every resource, worker 
and consumer they can get their hands on, that the ex-lover 
who hurt you so bad that you wanted to die was doing the right 
thing. What we must do to banish these tragedies from our 
lives is to get really serious about our commitment to the anti- 
war movement and realize that, as Ms. Foster said, we are in 
for a lot of sacrifice and self-denial, which I don’t imagine the 
people at the rally really understood. 

We must stop thinking like the rich white kids that most of 
us are and start reacting towards the world and its people 


' with a humane and truly caring motivation. We must start 


dealing with events with thoughts other than personal gain. 
I'm not advocating total altruism—there is a time for 
reckoning on your own state of well-being. Rather, 'm 
proposing that we think more along the lines of looking far 
into the future for the possible ramifications of our actions on 
ourselves, those around us, those not around us, and the 
world as a whole. Selfish gluttony of petroleum is the root of 
this particular problem, and nothing is going to solve it 
without some real dedication to changing a way of behavior, 
and it’s not going to be easy. 
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at the Press. Type them up and send them to 
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THE SHOE DOESN'T FIT 


Dear Staff: 

I, who write to you this, my first letter to 
CHP, have been a regular reader for six years 
now. I write with regard to the ludicrous letter 
in your January 31 issue written by Jordana 
Ben Canaan for El Pueblo Unido Jamas Sera 
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food service contractors. I can confidently 
say, from lengthy first-hand experience that 
Frank Diaz is one of the three best managers— 
from a human point of view—that UCSC has 
seen (the other two being Sue Jackson and 
Mary Sullivan). When contrasted to such 
past managers as Tom Feeney and Steve 
Osborn, Frank Diaz appears as a saint with 
regard to the respect with which he treats 
students and, perhaps more tellingly, the 
Saga staff. 

What is most disturbing about the letter is 
the ease with which its author identifies 
Frank Diaz with “a Nazi march in Skokie,” a 
“KKK prison guard,” and “‘Nazi attempts to 
identify and destroy the Jews.” Indeed, the 
very language is that of the very oppressive 
groups that Canaan castigates. To turn Frank 
Diaz—or any human being—into “a symbol” 
who must be ‘“‘exterpated from the social 
body” and “hounded out of existence” is to 
perform the most fundamental act of violence 
possible: it is to deny one’s ideological 
enemies even their claim to humanity. 

I am not defending Frank Diaz’s perhaps 
chauvinistically motivated policy (perhaps 
not so motivated); in any event, I note that 
the policy has been rescinded. But the very 
vehemence and quickness of Canaan’s con- 
demnation suggests an individual who is only 
too quick to: assume their own perfection 
from social sins which creep into our lan- 
guage and our behavior so easily: “If there is 
one of you who has not sinned, let him be the 
first to throw a stone...” 


by Sunday night. No 


Richard Gibb 
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Cowell ’78 


SAY YOU’RE SORRY 


Dear Staff: 

As an employee of Saga Food Service, I 
found the January 3 1 letter about Frank Diaz 
to be disgraceful. I have known Frank for 
over three years and have always found him 
to be a patient, gentle, and compassionate 
human being. In no way does he resemble the 
cruel caricature contained in the letter. 

In recent years, I have noticed an increasing 
trend toward vulgar personal attacks against 
those whom we disagree. Such attacks can 
only contribute to the atmosphere of hate and 
inhumanity that pervades much of our society. 
Cheap cries of “Nazi” and “racist” fill the 
air and serve chiefly to disguise the presence 
of real Nazis and areal Ku Klux Klan. I hope 
that some day we will see an end to malicious 
invective and the beginning of responsible 
debate on the issues of the day. Meanwhile, 
the author of the January 31 letter owes 
Frank Diaz a full apology. 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles A. Natanson 


GOOD WORM 


Dear Staff: 

Dave Arenson’s article makes much sense 
tome. The question of“ Draft or No Draft” is 
not quite the same as “Should we defend 
Pakistan, or Iran, or India...etc.” 

I think two larger questions must be asked: 

1) Should the US have Armed Forces? If 
one feels it shouldn’t, then clearly there 
shouldn’t be a draft. We certainly would save 
billions of dollars by not investing in any 
military, but I have my doubts about whether 
we would last long enough to spend much of 
it. If one does feel that some military is 
necessary, one must answer question 2. 

2) Should Armed Forces be voluntary or 
not? I’m not terribly keen on being drafted, 
but I think an all-volunteer military is a worse 
idea. It does not equally spread the burden of 
service among all people in the country. It 
dumps it on the poor. It also tends to create 
an elite of career soldiers, which I’ don’t trust. 
I think that the attitude of someone who is in 
service for a couple of years is likely to be 
different from that of a career soldier. 

D. Duncan 


The roots of technical progress in California agriculture have been laid bare in the recent suit against the UC 
regents: the desire for capital intensive production by the owners of agribusiness, aided and abetted by UC 
researchers, and the apparent desire of some regents to profit from their corporate connections. 

We have come to expect this sort of behavior from US corporations. When we find it in the University, the 
same behavior surprises us. But the principles on which the two institutions operate are more compatable than 
contradictory—to retain consistency in this country’s mode of production by catering to efficiency and high 
productivity without regard for the displacement of workers. 

If nothing else, the case against the regents and the ag. mech. research should demonstrate the gross 
and callous disregard for public welfare on the part of University officials. 

n the regents to stop this socially destructive research, to pay due reparations, and to initiate 
projects that*willbenefit the people—not just the wealthy few within and without the University. 


BAD WORM 


Dear Staff: 

David Arenson’s article of last week 
“‘Worming our way through the draft” was so 
bad, I hardly know where to start. It sounded 
like US propoganda produced in the 60s to 
bolster a public cold-war mentality. 

Those who think disarmament is the only 
rational solution to international crisis are 
considered hopeless idealists; the Soviet Union 
has turned back in to a “‘“Red Menace;” 
people who don’t agree with Mr. Arenson’s 
arguments are “dupes,” and communism is a 
failure. 

Fortunately, I think most people recognize 
how backward and destructive Arenson’s 
assertions are. At least everyone knows 
which side he’s on. 
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OUR DOOMSDAY VIEW 


Dear Staff, 

I was dismayed upon reading last week’s 
front page of CHP citing the problems plagu- 
ing all of us today. 

Certainly all the issues listed are critically 
serious ones threatening us on a very real 
level, and which are on the minds of many 
UCSC students. But what is achieved by 
presenting this doomsday view (with its 
dramatic and foreboding background), other 
than to encourage feelings of anxiety, futility, 
and despair, which we are all highly suscept- 
able to during these times? It is this very 
attitude reflected on CHP’s cover which 
tolerates compliance, allowing us to passive- 
ly give way to events in this country which we 
can change. 

CHP could be highly beneficial to us all if 
it worked to provoke productive action from 
its readers. Instead, it has worked to empha- 
size the negative feelings in us. Contributing 
and capitalizing on the general air of hysteria 
on this campus, CHP has shown itself to be 
on equal footing with the sensationalism of 
the Chronicle. Come on folks, you can do 
better! 


Sincerely yours, 
Deck Hazen 


Leslie Letven 
Cowell 
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NOT IN THE 
CHROMOSOMES 


Dear Staff: 

The review of the Mamalution dance con- 
cert in your last issue prompted me to 
challenge Kerry Anna Cobra’s apparent lack 
of distinction between constructive criticism 
and an excuse for a sarcastic, slick piece of 
writing. One who claims to represent the view 
of women or writes under the heading of a 
women’s column has a responsibility to pre- 
sent fair and accurate coverage of events. It 
requires more than two “X”’ chromosomes 
and access to a typewriter to set oneself up in 
judgment of the work and expression of one’s 
sisters. 

The very role of the reviewer as one 
speaking from an elite supposedly informed 
place is in question here. Cobra must realize 
the privilege and therefore, account-ability 
she has in having her opinion accessible in 
print to thousands of people. Cultural work- 
ers such as the Mamalution dance collective 
can only reach those who attend their live 
performances. It is unfortunate that so many 
readers on campus and in the community had 
to be subjected to he angry, opinionated 
impression of a cultural and political exper- 
ience. 

Early in the review, Cobra admitted her 
“dislike of performance dance” and also 
betrayed her lack of knowledge of it as an art 
form by the absence of specific criticism and 
appropriate descriptions of each piece. In- 
stead, the bulk of the “review” consisted of 
jabbing personal insults to the perform ers 
and the audience. These were totally irrele- 
vant and displayed a bitterness toward what 
she called an “insular values system” though 
it is unknown how she can summarize the 
values of over 200 persons at a public event. 
It is no more valid for her to spout cliches and 
insults such as “granola-feminist,”’ “‘tramp- 
ling Birkenstocks” and “‘new-age-naive” than 
it would be to cite her irresponsible review as 
an example of “pink satin dress,” black 
lipsticked new-wave hostility. It was so re- 
plete with ventilations that Cobra would 
perhaps have been wiser to present an account 
of her evening to a personal journal or 
therapist rather than in a public forum. 

She failed to give readers insight into the 
process of Mamalution’s synthesis of feinist 
politics/personal expression/dance and thea- 
ter—a weighty task that they did beautifully. 
Nor did she capture the strength and creativ- 
ity of the five women working together to 
entertain, inspire, and inform. Hopefully 
most readers saw through the inexplicable 
attack that this review constituted. 

Suzanne C. Gandy 


CRITIC’S CRITIC 


Dear Staff: 

In response to Paul Bartel’s article “Critics 
of Sociobiology: Talking Without Listening” 
in the last issue of CHP (2/7/80). 

The field of sociobiology has been well 
critiqued by a number of well-known biolo- 
gists and anthropologists (see, for example, 
Alexander Alland), so I want to focus on 
Bartel’s underlying misconception of the role 
of scientific research in this country. It is 
commonly believed that science is objective, 
has no political content, and only becomes a 
political issue at the point of technological 
application. In reality, however, as every 
grantwriter knows, the politics of research 


arise long before the research is even initiat- 
ed. Except for a very small percentage, 
scientific research is funded by major corp- 
orations, the Federal government and private 
foundations. ? 

Funding is given on the basis of the 
priorities of the funding source; thus funds 
allocation can hardly be said to be an object- 
ive process. Most potential research which is 
not in the interests of corporations or the 
government simply doesn’t get funded—the 
lack of useful research on renewable energy 
sources is a prime example (notice that the 
research that is done is under the auspices of 
corporations with an interest in monopoliz- 
ing the field in the future). 

His confusion about the political manipul- 
ation of science leads Bartels to explain the 
“peaceful” application ofr uclear physics by 
pointing to the role of a few “ethical’’ physic- 
ists. However, the reality is that the ‘‘ Atoms 
For Peace” program was developed by 
Eisenhower in the early 50s as a response to 
the prevailing public sentiment about nuclear 
weapons, and was only accomplished through 
massive subsidies to energy corporations. 

In other words, the peaceful development 
of nuclear power happened because of the 
government’s need to legitimize nuclear 
physics in order to continue the arms race, 
and not becausc nuclear power is peaceful, 
socially beneficial, or a socially responsible 
outlet for the creativity of nuclear physicists. 

The three articles that Bartels criticizes, 
whatever their limitations, are trying to point 
out the political importance of science, not 
just in how it is applied, but also in how it is 
developed. Sociobiology is a blatant example, 
but the same system of influence over the 
content of scientific research by economic 
and political interests is present in all bran- 
ches of science. 

Jeanne Sears 


NOT POLITICIZED 


It is nice to come back to Santa Cruz and 
be able to inform the readers of CHP about 
the peculiarities of a Third World exper- 
ience. After all, ‘‘experiencing” is what trav- 
eling is all about. 

To set the mood, you begin by throwing in 
a couple of paragraphs to inform the reader of 


_the physical environment in which you found 


yourself—surrounded by poverty. 

Then, after making it apparent that you are 
merely a traveler passing through a small 
town, you go on to describe an aspect of the 
social reality of Guatemala: something to do 
with guerrillas and repression. And that 
reality which you only mention in passing is, 
in a few words, a social struggle of people to 
free themselves from oppressive circumstan- 
ces. Yet you give no insight or explanation as 
to what produces the conditions of life that 
generate guerrillas and repression. 

By failing to recognize the full situation, 
your article treats the issue like another 
fashionable topic that could interest the 
bored reader of a wealthy country that would 
like to develop a “social consciousness.’’ Or 
perhaps, to fill up a page of a University 
paper. 

Your article had the potential to inform 
your audience of the conditions which they 
have unintentionally supported by being un- 
aware of the role of their own government in 
that area. 

Your article does not politicize; on the 
contrary, it makes readers become used to 
descriptions of ‘‘social oppression” without 
further questioning. It creates cliches of 
images of social circumstances without in- 


volving the reader on any level of responsibi- 
lity. 

Perhaps it is not the purpose of your article 
to politicize. But then again, by not doing so 
you are opting to let the fight against oppres- 
sion remain unknown; and in the long run, 
this only benefits oppression itself. 

Currently Guatemala is experiencing in- 
creased tension and intensified violence be- 
tween the militaristic regime in power and 
people like those who fed you in the small 
“restaurant,’’ or those who work for less than 
a dollar a day. 

In this context, our actions, whether con- 
scious or not, are serving either to support the 
systematic infliction of violence, pain and 
misery in Guatemala, or to speak out against 
it. 

Alberto P. Martinez 
Association of Latin American Students 


KLAN FLICK 


Dear Staff: 

On Saturday, November 10, 500 trade 
unionists, militant youth, and socialists rallied 
in Detroit’s Kennedy Square to protest Ku 
Klux Klan terror. They came in response to 
the massacre in Greensboro, North Carolina 
where, on November 3, Klan and Nazi shot 
to death five anti-fascist demonstrators. The 
Detroit rally was the first massive integrated, 
labor-centered protest against fascist terror 
in the US in decades. 

- A gorup of militant auto workers from 
UAW Local 600 at River Rouge—where a 
walkout and petition campaign had recently 
dirven two KKK-hooded foremen from the 
plant—went to their union demanding a 
massive labor protest against the Klan. De- 
spite the bureaucrats’ refusal to take action 
and liberal mayor Coleman Young’s initial 
ban on the protest, the rally was successfully 
built. 

The Spartacus Youth League will be show- 
ing a documentary videotape of the Detroit 
rally entitled, ‘The Klan Won’t Ride in the 
Motor City,” on Tuesday, February 19 in 
the Communications Building Studio B at 4 
pm. This 30-minute videotape of the Rally to 
Fight Klan Terror contains interviews with 
Detroit Black workers, an account of the 
struggle to drive the KKK-hooded foremen 
from River Rouge, and speeches from some 
trade unionists and spokesmen for the 
Sparticists League which built heavily for the 
rally. The documentary shows the Marxist 
approach of mobilizing labor, Black and 
white, to fight fascist terror. 

Miguel Ortega 
Spartacus Youth League 


Keep those letters short: 250 
words at the outside. Send them 
to the Stonehouse before 
Tuesday noon and you'll see 
your name in print. 


CRITIC’S 
CRITIC CRITIQUE 


Dear Staff: 

As one of the authors in the original CHP 
debate on Sociobiology which you referred to 
in your article, I feel compelled to respond to 
several of your points. While I do not think 
that it would be particularly useful to trade 


Statistics on particular aspects of human orf] 


animal sexuality, I think that you, as do many 
proponents of sociobiology, are ignoring the 
fact that somewhere in the animal kingdom 
(and probably in some human society) can be 
found an example of almost any concievable 
type of behavior. Also social and historical 
factors are ignored almost completely in 
favor of a crude numerical analysis which is 
far better suited to rats and E.coli than to 
human social. behavior. All too often the 
difference between a tendency and a biolog- 
ical absolute is ignored by those who choose 
to apply sociobiological theories to human 
behavior. 

However what disturbs me the most about 
your article is its pretense of scientific object- 
ivity and attempt to separate what you char- 
acterize as “narrow-minded, emotional 
and extremely biased presentations” based 
upon “second and third. hand” references 
rather than original publications, as have 
many of the critics of sociobiology, but again, 
I don’t think that reading carefully selected 
quotes from the original publications would 
be very useful to either of us. It is the 
popularized version of this discipline which 
as received attention in the mass media (see 
Time 8/1/77, Psychology Today 2/77, etc.). 
It is also this version of Sociobiology which 
has been used historically along with other 
theories of biological determinism as a scien- 
tific justification for institutionalized racism, 
sexism, and hetrosexism in our society. 

Sociobiology is a composite of many fields 
of study, and I do not want to invalidate the 
many useful studies of human and animal 
behavior which have been done. But as 
scientists, the work we do cannot be taken in 
isolation from our society, the questions we 
ask and the methods we use are all influenced 
by our cultural and social biases. 

Yes, scientists are rarely the applicators of 


‘the negative aspects of our work. All too 


often, we prefer to take refuge in our labs and 
classrooms, pretending ignorance of or lack 
of responsibility for mass culture’s use or 
abuse of our work. An inherent political 
nature is not unique to sociobiology. Because 
of the context in which it is done, all science 
has social and political implications. I ques- 
tion the social responsibility of a “science” 
which chooses tc only ask certain questions 
and examines only the data which fits the 
scientist’ s own world view. Sociobiology as a 
science fails to acknowledge that the model it 
portrays directly reflects the cultural biases 
of the researcher and the dominant ideology 
of our society. 
Jean Ross 
Santa Cruz NAM 
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Thursday 


Movies 


Performance/8 and 10:15 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/Stev. 
students 75¢, others $1. 


Lectures 


Leo Steinberg, art historian, 
Universisity of Pennsylvania/ 
Illustrated lecture on “‘Picasso’s 
Cubism’’/8:30 pm, College V 
Dining Hall/Free 


Meetings 


AASA’s special Valentine’s Day 
get-together/Brief discussion of 
plans for multi-cultural festival, 
spring quarter, “Tournament of 
Champions” sports day and more/ 
Refreshments will be served/7 pm, 
Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm. 


Sports 


Women’s Basketball Game: UCSC 
Women’s Basketball Club 


Miscellaneous 

Information Sciences Seminar/ 
Martin Brooks, Stanford University: 
“Making Program Testing 
Reliable”’/4 pm, Applied Sciences, 
Rm. 220/Free 


Botany Seminar/George Hall, 
UCSC graduate student“‘The 
Distribution of Alkaloid-Containing 


_ Plants through Space and Time”’/4 


pm, Thimann Labs, Rm. 397/Free 


Kresge’s Valentine’s Day Waltz/ 
Music provided by a six-piece 
chamber orchestra/9 pm, Kresge 
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Friday 


Movies 


Bronowski’s Ascent of Man/Part 3 
of the PBS series/7:30 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/Free 


Lectures 

Robert Solomon, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Texas, 
Austin: “Jealousy”/4 pm, Charles 
Merrill Lounge/Free 


Robert Gibson, Assoc. Dean, 
UCSF School of Pharmacy: 
“Realities in 

the ’80s and its Influences on the 
Black Community in Views of the 
Professional Scientist”’/7 pm, Oakes 
105/Free (Part of Black Heritage 
Month) 


Miscellaneous 


Change of Study Program: Last day 
to drop a course without a $3 fee/ 
Registrar’s Office 


Removal of Grade I: Last day to file 
petitions to remove fall quarter 
incompletes/$5 fee; Registrar’s 
Office 


American Studies Forum/Arturo 
Islas, Associate Professor of 
American Literature, Stanford 
University will read from his 
autobiographical novel, 

will read from his auto- 
biographical novel, “American 
Dreams and.Fantasies”/ 3:30 pm, 
Kresge Commuter Lounge/Free 


Popcorn—A film thesis by Mike 
Balson, plus selected short films/8 


Poetic Event: Lynda Weintraub and 
Loud Heaven in “An Evening 

of M” / 

Poetry, prose, music, and art; with 
Tarmo Hannula and Linda Jean 
Mazurek/8 pm, College V Study 
Center/Free 


Brazilian Carnaval comes to Santa 
Cruz/“Corpo Santa,” a well known 
musical group from Brazil, will bring 
the carnaval spirit to their diverse 
performance of music, folkdance, 
samba songs of Camaval, costume 
dance, and more.../While costumes 
are not required, they are strongly 
encouraged/Merrill Dining 
Hall/$3 general, $2 students and 
seniors 


Valentine’s Dance—Featuring the 
latest new-age/hard rock bands from 
the East Bay: “Daybreak” (self- 
styled hard rock), and “Oquisha 
Paradox (new-age, rock-reggae)/ 

9 pm, College V Dining Hall/ 
Admission: $2/Tickets available at 
UCSC Box Office and Oakes stu- 
dent senate/For info and/or tickets, 
call x4505/Dan, 425-5232/Rosa, 
423-6792. 
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saturday 


Movies 


Dr. No with James Bond/ 7 and 
9:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50 


Concerts 


Crown Chamber Players: David 
Abel, Sylvia Jenkins, and Paul 
Hersh, piano and viola; Peter Rejto, 
cello/ 

Works of Schubert, Debussy, 
Brahms/8 pm, Crown Dining Hall/ 


Dance Concert: ‘“‘Fua Dia Congo,” 
nationally acclaimed Nairobi 
dancers/8 pm, College V Dining 
Hall/Free (Part of Black Heritage 
Month) 


Sports 


Tournament: Women’s tennis 
doubles/Find a partner and let’s 
build an interest in women’s 
tennis/9 am-2 pm, East Field House 
courts/$2 ball fee 


Coed Racquetball Game: UCSC 
Racquetball Club vs Berkeley/9 am, 
East Field House/Free 


Men’s Rugby Game: UCSC Men’s 
Rugby Club vs San Jose State/11 
am, East Field/Free 


Women’s Soccer Game: UCSC 
Women’s Soccer Club vs 
Berkeley/2 pm, West Field/Free 


Miscellaneous 


Gopals “Valentine’s Party’’ Dance 
with “Starbaby” band/Come 
wearing heart costumes; outrageous 
fun and free refreshments/ 

special guests and surprises/8 pm 
Merrrill Dining Hall/$3.50 


EEE 


Town Hall/Free cations Bldg., Rm. 


Free 


England's Specials” will 
Eastcoast DJ Jane Hambu 
“Check out the Specials if ' 
know where to start. This b 
anyone who is interested i 


130/Free 
Summer homestay/travel and 
semester abroad programs for col- 
lege students to over 30 countries. 
The Experiment in International Cowell’s Valentine’s Waltz with liv 


Living Feb. 14th, 7:00 pm in 


Charles Merrill Lounge. Free 


Jazz Center 


REAWAKENING and COMMON DENOMINATOR 
Two jazz quartets playing fine original music. 
9 pm $3.50 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18TH: 
PHIL WOODS QUARTET featuring MIKE MELILLO, 
STEVE GILMORE and BILL GOODWIN 
Two shows: 8:00 and 10:30 pm 
$5.50 advance; $6.00 door 


COMING SOON 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22ND: 
“An evening of strings” featuring PASERO & 
CLARKE & PHOENIX 9pm 
9 pm $3.50 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25TH: 
CHICO FREEMAN QUARTET with JAY HOGGARD, 
BUSTER WILLIAMS and BILLY HART 
9 pm $5.00 advance 
$5.50 door 
ERREEEREREEEEREERERERER IIIS IRERER REE ERE ELEREREERE 
##e#*** Chico Freeman SAXOPHONE CLINIC****** 
4-6 pm $5.00 


orchestra/9 pm, Cowell Dining Hall/ 
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“MEAN STREETS 


“‘Gun fire in the distance?” I asked myself, 
rubbing my weary eyes. Waking up in a 
strange place is one thing, but waking up in 
the middle of a tropical rain forest is quite 
another, as I’m sure you will agree. But “gun- 
fire in the distance’’—I want out, I have to 
write Mean Streets. THWACK’! a brightly 
plumed arrow hit a tree, scant inches from my 
head—there was a note, scrawled in blood, 
attached. It read: 

“Thursday the 14th. Kresge’s Valentine 
Waltz. Music by six piece chamber en- 
semble. No javelinas permitted. Free, or 
else.” I wasn’t going to let that scare me. I 
checked the extra clip of my Heckler and 
Koch 9mm automatic, slung my trusty Arma- 
lite over my shoulder, adjusted my Ray-Bans 
and started to beat a path through the knotted 
undergrowth. “‘No javelinas!—Sheesh!”’ 

I don’t know about javelinas, but culture 
vultures and lounge lizards, or students even, 
should go see Laura Jailer’s photo show in 
the College V coffee house . Jailer’s photos 
are of siblings, don’t you know, and the 
show’s called just that: SIBLINGS. Better 
go soon, they come down the seventeenth. 

CRUNCH! I froze and looked around, 
wildly. I lifted my Gucci loafer and found 
four large bones positioned to form the letter 
“M”—“‘this is too ominous to be mere 
chance,” mused. How right I was. An 
Evening of M, an evening of m—“‘A Ha!” it 
all came flooding back. Lynda Weintraub, 
international hit-woman, is having a reading, 


a Poetic Event. There will be some prose 
too—they always stand out in a crowd. 
Lynda will be assisted by Tarmo Hannula 
and Linda Jean Mazurek. Lou Heaven will 
also read—if she can get parolled in time. 
Hell, Robin Bernstein will probably be there 
—but you should go anyway. It’s on Friday 
at 8:00 pm in the College V study center. It is 
free, and if you behave, and clap at the end, 
you can go to Linda’s house afterwards and 
hoist a few. 

I stumbled into a clearing. The surround- 
ing vegetation was so thick that it was as if I 
was in the middle of a circus tent. I walked, 
slowly, around the edge and almost stepped 
on a large bare foot. “A large bare foot? 
Yikes?” I thought it was curtain time as the 
clearing filled with strange and interesting 
people. Their leader motioned to me. He 
looked puzzled. “Say buddy, do you know 
how to hot-wire a Land Rover” he asked. 
How relieved I was. Moments later the 
happy group was headed over to College 
Five’s Dining Hall for a Valentine’s Dance. 
It features two bands: Oquisha Para-dox 
and Daybreak, it cost two dollars and most 
importantly, it is Friday night, the 15th. 
Dance. Call x4505 for info. 

Jeff Goichman used to be a mild-mannered 
kid from Philly. Now he’s going by the name 
of Gopal, and is throwing a Valentine’s 
Party featuring the live music of Starbaby. 
Old Gopal tells me this is going to be 
“outrageous fun.”” Wear a costume of the 


heart kind. Dance like a wild person. 
happy, cough up $3.50 at the door. This g 
event starts at 8 and is in the Merrill Dit 
Hall. Free refreshments if you can dig wt 
I’m coming foam, er, 1 mean from. 

The heat was oppressive and the wo 
were filled with the sounds of wildlife 
colorful bird song brought to mind the tun 
sax playing of Phil Woods, who wil 
playing two shows at the Kuumbwa ] 
Center on Monday the 18th. Phil filled 
joint last time ‘round. For five or six.do 
you can help him do it again. Call 427-2 
for details. 

Off to my left harsh screams and gr 
startled me out of my jungle reverie. I sca! 
nearby palm tree and surveyed the actic 
had never seen anything like it. A grov 
ornery looking javelinas (wild boars to 
who should know) was battling it out w 
slippery tangle of angry snakes. At thatr 
I couldn’t tell if they were bushmaste: 
green mambas—what ever they were, 
were winning, and pretty soon all 1 
javelinas were taking the big sleep. I al 
jumped out of my skin as I felt a tap 1 
shoulder. ‘Oh, it’s you,” I breathed. It 
Brenda Baldwin, ace productions pe 
from CHP. I jestured towards the jav 
carcases. “Is that why they call it } 
Streets Billy?” asked Brenda. I chu 
softly and smiled, “yeah Brenda, that’s 
they call it Mean Streets.”’0 

—Billy E 
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ngland's Specials” will be at the Catalyst this Saturday, the 16th. 
tcoast DJ Jane Hamburger has this to say about this new band: 
eck out the Specials if you've been intrigued by reggae but don't 
w where to start. This band is fresh, exciting, arid a necessity for 
(cone who is interested in the direction rock 'n’ roll will take in the 


s." At press time there were still some tickets available. CHP staffer 
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) $3.50 at the door. This great 
3 and is in the Merrill Dining 
shments if you can dig where 
m, er, I mean from. 


sunday 


Movies 
The Last Picture Show/7:30 and 


_ 9:30 pm, Classroom 2/ 


$1.50 
Concerts 


Crown Chamber Players: David 
Abel, Sylvia Jenkins, Paul Hersh, 
and Peter Rejto/Works of J.S. Bach, 
Debussy, Brahms/2:30 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/Free 


Collaboraters for the Advancement 
of the Soul and Hearts (C.A.S.H.) 
Productions presents Jeffrey 
Morgan in a solo performance 
(Avante Garde Music for 1980)/8 
pm, Performing Arts 

Concert Hall/$2 


Sports 


Women’s Soccer Game: UCSC 
Women’s Soccer Club vs Chico 
State/2 pm, West Field/Free 
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Monday 


Movies 


The Human Condition/Part II of a 
3-part film directed by Kobayashi 
(Japanese with English subtitles )/7 
pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3/Free 


Lectures 


Gary Patton, Santa Cruz County 
Supervisor: ““The Campus at a 
Crossroads: A Hostile Community 
Confronts the University”/8 pm, 
Cowell Dining Hall/Free 


Meetings 


Women in Science potluck 
meeting/7:30 pm, first fn, 
dorm 5,floor lounge 
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Tuesday 


Movies 


Last Grave at Dimbaza/ 
Documents apartheid in 
South Africa/7:30 pm, Merrill 
Dining Hall/Free 


A Day in the Country (1936), the 
The Rules of the Game (1939)/ 
7:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50 
(Renoir films) 


Theater 


Kresge present “Black and White: 
Women of the Dream’’/A reader’s 
theater performance of the writings 
of southern women/8 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/Free 


Lecture 


Illustrated lecture by Jo-Ann 
Shelton, Professor of Classics, UC 
Santa Barbara: “‘Chariot Racing in 
Ancient Rome”’/4 pm, Smith 
Gallery, Cowell College/Free 


Meetings 


Disabled Students Union will hold a 
regular meeting at 7 pm at the Cowell 
Conference Rm/New members and 
guests are encouraged to attend and 
participate/Agenda to include 
creation of a tape library for persons 
with impaired vision, special events, 
consciousness raising, methods of 
dealing with special problems and 
social events/If you have special 
needs to attend, contact Marci at 
427-3320 or Dena at 426-0413 


MOVIES ONA FILL 


Cambodia Concern Committee/ 
Come and help organize-volunteer 
your energy/Planning of spring 
campus fast and benefit concert for 
Cambodia/7:30 pm, Cowell, Rm. 
131 


Sports 


Tournament: Women’s advanced 
racquetball singles/Time for all the 
advanced women to show their 
abilities/7-11 pm, East Field Courts 


Miscellaneous 


Women’s Self-Defense Workshop/ 
Instructor, Kalegh! Quinn/9-10:30 
am, Merrill Baobab Lounge/$2.50 
each class/Pre-register at Merrill 
Activities Office/Weekly, through 
the quarter 


Psychology Colloquium/Dr. Carol 
Jacklin, Research Associate in 
Psychology, Stanford University: 
“Stalking the Development of Sex 
Differences”/4 pm, Stevenson 
Conference Rm./Free 


Crown College Night: Sylvia 
Jenkins, piano concert/6:10 pm, 
Crown Dining Hall/Free 


Stained Glass Workshop: Learn 
copper foil stained glass skills/All 
materials provided/7-10 pm, Kresge 
Craft Rm./Cost $2/Sign up in 
advance in P.E. Office, E. Field 
House 


Multimedia Show: Lecture, 
meditation, and multimedia slide 
presentation of Saints and Sages of 
Eastern and Western religions/7:30 
pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 1/Free 
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Wednesday 


Movies 


Quiet One/Written by James Agee, 
narrated by Merrill/An 
extraordinary film class about a 
lonely boy growing up in Harlem/7 
pm, Oakes 105/Free (Part of Black 
Heritage Month) 
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Wilkommen to the realm of celluloid escapism, mes 
cheris. The week kicks off with Nicolas Roeg’s under- 
ground classic Performance (1970), starring Mick 
Jagger and James Fox in a surrealistic merging of 
identities between a retired rock star and a gangster on 
the lam. There are two showings, at 8 and 10:15 pm 
tonight in Stevenson Dining Hall; admission is .75¢ for 
Stevies and $1 for aliens. 

Part Three of the much-lauded PBS series Ascent of 
Man will be shown for free in Crown Dining Hall at 
7:30 on Friday night. 

The very first of the James Bond extravaganzas, Dr. 
No (1962), is the Film Committee’s offering on 
Saturday night with suave Sean Connery as Secret 
Agent 007 and feline Ursula Andress as the femme 
fatale. Classroom Two is the place, at 7 and 9:30; this 
one will only set you back $1.50. 

The Last Picture Show (1971), Peter Bogdonavitch’s 
masterpiece about coming of age in a small town in 
Texas during the early ’50s, plays Sunday night 
Classroom Two as a KZSC benefit. Timothy Bottoms, 
Cloris Leachman, Jeff Bridges, and Cybill Shepherd 
(amazingly) turn in fantastic performances on this one. 
Screenings are at 7:30 and 9:30, for $1.50. 

Part Two of Masaki Kobayashi’s epic The Human 
Condition (in three parts) is available for your immense 
edification on Monday night, for free, at 7 pm in 
Thimann Lecture Hall III. 

On Tuesday, the powerful documentary of apartheid 
in South Africa, Last Grave at Dimbaza, will be 


shown for free at 7:30 in Merrill Dining Hall. Also, the 
magnificent Renoir Film Series continues with two of 
the master’s greatest works, One Day in the Country 
(1936) and the brilliant Rules of the Game (1939), the 
latter an exploration of the decaying social structure of 
France before the outbreak of World War II, based on 
aplay by Alfred de Musset. Catch them both at 7:30 in 
Classroom II; admission is $1.50. ~ 

Wednesday, as part of the Black Heritage Month 
celebration, Quiet One, a film about a young boy 
growing up in Harlem, screenwritten by the legendary 
James Agee, shows at 7 pm in Oakes 105. Admission 
is free. 

Another interesting possibility, Wednesday at 7:30 
pm, is the Les Blanc documentary on Tex-Mex music, 
Chulas Fronteral, is available absolutely free in 
Merrill 102. 

Isn’t variety a marvelous thing? The same night The 
River, a 1951 film by Jean Renoir about the hardships 
of an English family living in India, is showing with 
Our Daily Bread in Kresge Town Hall at 7:30 and 10 
pm. That double-header is a bargain for one solitary 
buck. 

Finally, the College Five Art Film Series intrepidly 
perseveres with Yvonne Rainer’s Kristina—Talking 
Pictures at 8 o’clock on Thursday night in their Dining 
Hall. Zees price is alzo une dollaire. 

Salut and happy viewing to all.O 


—Penelope Kael 


JACO PASTORIUS 


ZAWINUL 


Chulas Fronteras/A Les Blanc 
documentary on “Tex-Mex” or 
“Norteno Border” music/7:30 pm, 
Merrill, Rm. 102/Free (Merrill 
Field Program film) 


Our Daily Bread and The River 
/7:30 and 10 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall/$1 


Yvonne Rainer’s Kristina-Talking 
Pictures/8 pm, College V Dining 
Hall/$1 


Lectures 


Dr. Alexander Yanov, Institute of 
International Studies, UC Berkeley: 
“Is Detente Dead?”/7:30 pm, 
Crown Senior Common Rm./Free 


Meetings 


“Deutsch am Mittwoch,” a weekly 
meeting to practice German 
conversation skills/Discussion 
leader, Herman/2:30-4:30 pm, 
Banana Joe’s/for more info call 
426-1408 


Open meeting on ‘“‘The Future of 
Athletics at UCSC”*/Open to 
students, faculty, and staff/4 pm, 
Classroom 2 


Sports 


Men’s Tennis Game: UCSC Men’s 
Tennis Club vs Santa Clara/2 pm, 
East Tennis Courts/Free 


Women’s Basketball Game: UCSC 
Women’s Basketball Club vs 
Monterey Peninsula College/6 pm, 
West Field House/Free 


Miscellaneous 


Marine Studies Seminar/Dr. Mary 
Silver, Biology/Marine Studies, 
UCSC: “Marine Snow from 

the Deep Sea—a View from the 
Submersible Alvin”/4 pm, Applied 
Sciences, Rm. 368/Free 


Peace Circles: Come Om for World 
Peace/Oming is a powerful healing 
technique which is growing in 
popularity as a tool for planetary 
change/Every Wednesday 7:30 pm 
(doors close at 7:45), Kresge 
Commuter Lounge. 
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By William Beeman 


Editor’s Note: The Iranian people have elected a moderate 
economist as their first elected president. But in the view 
of the Ayatollah Khomeini’s recent illness and the ques- 
tion. of the future direction of Iran, what may be most 
important are the candidates who the Iranians rejected— 
specifically, a military man, a political manipulator, anda 
candidate backed by the religious hierarchy. William 
Beeman, a Mideast scholar at Brown University who has 
spent seven of the last 12 years in Iran, analyzes the 
election as a preview of the post-Khomeini Iran. Beeman 
is the author of a forthcoming book entitled Meaning and 
Style in Iranian Interaction. 


Two recent events in Iran have raised and partially 
answered the question hanging over the Iranian revolution 
like a sword since the Ayatollah Khomeini took charge more 
than a year ago: What will happen when the patriarch dies? 

Khomeini’s recent heart attack and hospitalization have 
set the question in sharp relief. 

And coincidentally, the election of Abolhassan Bani Sadr 
as Iran’s first freely elected president has provided an 
encouraging, if only tentative, answer. 

The election provided the first opportunity for the Iranian 
people to express their vision for Iran’s future in a clear way, 
unclouded by the immense popularity of Khomeini, who 
stayed out of the campaign. 

But as a preview of the post-Khomeini future of Iran, the 
election of Bani Sadr may be less enlightening than the rejection 
of the other candidates. For each presidential contender had 
distinct views about the future of the nation, and, in rejecting 
certain directions, the Iranian people spoke in an unmistake- 
able way to let themselves and the world know what they 
want for their nation. 

The most important defeat in the election was that of 
Hassam Habibi, Minister of Education under the Bazargan 
government and the personal choice of the religious hierarchy 
presently dominating the Islamic Revolutionary Council. 
Habibi’s extremely poor showing (about 4 percent) con- 
firmed what Iran watchers have suspected all along: that 
although the Iranian people revere Khomeini personally, 
they have no real affection for any of the other religious 
leaders of Qom, with the possible exception of Ayatollah 
Shariat Madari. 

Grumblings about the potential evils of a theocratic 
dictatorship in Iran have been on the lips of people since the 
beginning of the revolution. Many are chafing under the new 
moral restrictions imposed in the last year at the behest of the 
religious authorities. Moreover, many figures in the religious 
hierarchy are rumored to have been involved in shady 
financial schemes during the past year, and the population at. 
large, watching local mullahs suddenly driving late model 
Mercedes while the people continue to be unemployed, find 
good reason to believe these rumors. 

Habibi is, by all accounts, competent and honest. But for 
many, his election would have meant a triumph for “akoundism—” 
that is, continually increasing influence of the mullahs. 
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What will happen when the patriarch dies? 


The other big loser in the election was Foreign Minister 
Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, who received one percent of the vote. 
Even though he is a close confidant of Khomeini, Ghotbzadeh 
has never been popular with the public at large. His 
fashionable image seemed at odds with the austerities 
demanded of the people for the continued success of the 
revolution. Newspapers noticed that in touring the slums of 
South Teheran, he would use a modest older car of Iranian 
manufacture, but around government offices, he would be 
chauffered in a late model limousine. On a more mundane 
level, Ghotbzadeh’s secondary role as director of National 
Iranian Radio and Television probably cost him the greatest 
number of votes in the end. Iranians, who had become as 
addicted to television and radio for entertainment as any 
people in the world, became disgruntled as television pro- 
gram quality declined to a nadir of dull debates on revolution- 
ary topics and tedious sermons from the clergy. 

Although Ghotbzadeh has a proven track record in the 
revolution and remains in Khomeini’s confidence, for many 
he seemed to represent the image of old style pre-revolutionary 
politicans—overtly opportuntistic and shallow. Iranians 
clearly wanted no part of it. 


Who’s next? 

A lesser defeat was suffered by Rear Admiral Ahmad 
Mahdani, governor of the oil rich province of Khuzistan and 
former commander of the Iranian navy. Mahdani ran second 
in the contest, polling about 20 percent of the total vote. He 
suffered primarily from his military image, and his defeat may 
be taken as an expression of the unwillingness of the 
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population to restore power to the military at this point. 

The overwhelming victory of Bani Sadr can thus be viewed 
as a clear victory for moderation and secular governmental 
power. The people have obviously demonstrated that they don’t 
not want increased clerical rule, nor rule by the military, nor a 
return to old-style manipulation politics. Bani Sadr, son ofa 
prominent Ayatollah, is a trained economist whose passions 
have centered around Islamic nationalism, political and 
economic independence from the superpowers, and the 
fusion of Koranic and modern economic principles. 

His victory also constitutes a public signal that the Iranian 
people wish to see the US embassy hostage crisis resolved. 
Bani Sadr was on public record as opposing the embassy 
takeover before the election. His stand on this issue did not 
cost him support—one could state flatly that he has received 
a public mandate to end the crisis. 

Bani Sadr’s other views—the need for increased attention 
to agricultural production, and the willingness to adopt 
sacrificial austerity measures to achieve these goals—were 
also well known and have been given public support. 

If the people’s will is implemented, Iran’s future will be that 
of a democratic nation, free of influence and interference 
from either of the great superpowers—a simpler nation with a 
more diversified economy based not solely on oil and 
industrialization, but increasingly on agriculture. 

The key to this future rests on the extent to which Bani Sadr 
will -be able to exercise his powers under the shadow of 
‘Khomeini’s constitutionality—sanctioned veto powers, or the 
Leadership Council which will succeed Khomeini after his 
death. The Council will be appointed, with public approval, 
by a popularly elected Assembly of Experts, and will retain 
veto power over the President. 

While Khomeini’s long commitment to following the will 
of the people, plus his close association with Bani Sadr, 
should ensure cooperation in the immediate future, the new 
President will be facing a myriad of difficult tasks, including 
reducing’ unemployment, establishing an effective national 
defense force, accomodating Iran's ethnic minorities, and 
ridding the county of its current image of anarchy. 

Much of this work will have to await the popular election of 
a Parliament in February and the appointment of a presiden- 
tial cabinet. And, as the new government begins to take 
shape, a key test to its success will be the willingness of the 
Revolutionary Council and committees, which have ruled 
Iran in-lieu of a government to dismantle themselves. 

In addition, Bani Sadr will face a formidable task in re- 
establishing some form of centralized control over local 
regions, where government has been conducted for the last 
year by informal committees, largely constituted by clergy- 
men. These committees may form the core of a new political 
organization, assuming their leaders can be persuaded by 
Bani Sadr to run for local or national offices. 

Yet despite all these obstacles, the election of Bani Sadr 
should be viewed as an important and promising event. It is 
the first brick to be laid in the foundation of the post- 
Khomeini Iran, and it is a solid beginning. 


—°Pacific News Service, 1980 
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New trends in 
Carter’s 
foreign policy 


by Miguel Correa 


‘Soviet expansionism” is the pet word in the mainstream 
media today used to explain the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan, and to rationalize ‘‘ American militarism” un- 
der the auspices of the ‘‘ Carter Doctrine.”’ Infrequent but also 
present in the press is the term “America’s decline.” 

The Vietnam War, in which USA military might unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to crush the liberation movement of the 
Vietnamese people, resulted in an international political, 
military, and economic failure for US foreign policy and its 
credibility. Ideologically the war divided the American 
nation internally, better remembered today in the pictures of 
campuses protesting against US involvement in Vietnam and 
Nixon. 

In May 1972 the United States and the Soviet Union 
signed a pact for the limitation of atomic weapons, engaging 
in a policy of “detente.” Both the superpowers were ending a 
period of “cold war’ which had begun after the Soviets 
matched the Americans in nuclear military capability, for the 
first time in history. 

“‘Detente,”’ a child of American foreign policy during the 
Nixon administration, meant different things for the US and 
the Soviet Union. For the Soviets, the US was to maintain a 
policy of “evenhanded treatment’ between China and them- 
selves, such that what would be encouraged was cooperation 
instead of “alliances.” For China it began as a nice ping-pong 
game with the US. After the failure to benefit from Soviet nuclear 
technology, and a break in the ‘Soviet block,” reassessment 
of US-Chinese relations took off. 

In January 1973 the US declared a cease-fire in Vietnam, 
which the ruling elite in the US understood as their military 
loss against the Soviets. There were inumerable references to 
the Soviet presence in Indochina during the war years in the 
media at large. The Chinese confronted more than one soviet 
during that period. 

A sign of the normalization in relations between the two 
superpowers was their 1973 trade agreements. The nine 
items included in the agreement signaled a period of peaceful 
coexistence between the Soviet and Western societies. 

The Watergate scandal was legally completed with the 
“Watergate convictions” in 1975. The resignation of Presi- 
dent Nixon after the Watergate affair ended the “Nixon 
doctrine” in Indochina. Internally the Watergate affair gave 
rise to a second crisis of legitimacy; the first had been in 
Vietnam, the second the Watergate scandal, but this latter 
also affected the bureaucratic strata. The image of the White 
House was at its lowest point and the dissagreement or 
separation between the “ Presidency” and the ““people’’ at its 
highest. 

The “Palm Beach” president, Gerald Ford, inherited a 
nation divided internally, lacking consensus, and with a 
foreign policy that reinforced the “status quo.” There was 
one exception though, the oil cartel which raised the prices of 
one of the ‘“‘vital resources to the US.” 

In 1975 Ford and Brezhnev signed the Helsinki Pact, 
consolidating WWII European boundaries between the 
NATO Alliance and the Warsaw Pact. Ford pinned to the 
pact the ‘doctrine of human rights’ which became one of the 
ideological component of Carter’s foreign policy, and took to 
consolidate politically what had been consolidated militarily 

in Latin America from 1964 to the mid ‘70s. 

Carter’s electorate base drew from ethnic groups, progres- 
sive intellectuals, religious sectors and the traditional Demo- 
cratic vote. One need only remember his Playboy interview 
and his debate references to Karl Marx and the “bloodbath in 
Chile” to understand the support generated in progressive 
circles. 

Carter represented a new approach emphasizing a period 
of human rights protection, a limitation on nuclear weapons, 
cooperation with the Soviets and the Chinese and cuts in 
government spending, the latter hidden behind the term 
“debureaucratization.” The ‘puritan spirit’ in the Carter 
‘boy’ was an invigorating push for world multinational 
development. 
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Originally Carter's foreign policy derived'from two differ- 
ent sources. One was composed of former State department 
officials, mostly from previous Democratic administrations 
combined with the “‘Eastern academics.” The other was the 
wing made up by Brzenshinki and Pentagon officials which 
embodies the trilateral commission’s objectives. 

The Trilateral Commission sees the multinational corpor- 
ation as the organizer of production at a world level (simply 
that multinationals have the ‘opportunity’ to invest in differ- 
ent parts of the planet and organizing how things are going to 
be produced), and its main interests in political terms is the 
procurement of a ‘good environment’ for its development. 

The two main lines in the Carter foreign policy are evident 
today, for whereas at the beginning of his administration his 
ideology was to compete in economic, ideological and 
political terms, today we find that the accent is on military 
build up. The Brezhinski fraction, the hard liners who see the 
only solution as escalating the nuclear arsenal against the 
Soviets have gained control over the ‘romantics’ or the 
Andrew Young type, as they are referred to today. 
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The United States, turning more hawkish, and with a 
president which had reached the lowest popularity rating in 
history, allocates $30 billion for the installment of MX 
missiles and other weaponry to Nato directed at the heart of 
the Soviet Union. Belgium and the Netherlands did not go 
along with the new provocation to the Soviets, and withheld 
their votes in the Nato community. The Soviets proposed to 
move 20,000 troops and 30,000 tanks from East Germany, 
in the trade off for stopping the new Nato increase. Nato 
refused. Perhaps in the eyes of the Soviets, the signing of Salt 
Two counteracted the Nato stance by the US. 

The Carter administration got rid of most members of its 
cabinet and accepted the resignation of Andrew Young, the 
best example of the initial Carter foreign policy. During the 
same period, the US created a “mini Cuba crisis” over long ago 
established soviet brigades in Cuba, at a coincidental mom- 
ent when the US wanted to insult President Fidel Castro, host 
of the non-aligned conference taking place in Cuba. Their aim 
was to expose him as a soviet proxy. 


ANALYSIS 


When the Iranian revolution comes about or when ‘the 
chickens of certain kinds of policies come home to roost; as 
put recently by. Alan Richards, economics professor at 
UCSC, the Carter administration is in a different status from 
when it first came to office. The ‘oil tool” and the notion of 
strategic resources which could affect the ‘life style’ of 
Americans, giving the third world more ‘room to move,’ the 
Palestinian issue, the African ‘gains’ by the Soviets or 
through ‘proxy’ forces, were all signs of American decline, 
but most importantly rationalized under military decline. 

Between the Nicaraguan and Iranian revolutions, the 
Chinese, launched a new era, with the initiation of full 
diplomatic relation between the post Mao Zedong’s China 
and the USA. The Soviets prediction that the greater the conflict 
in the Middle East and Persian Gulf, the more the “coopera- 
tion” between the US and China looked like an “alliance” 
made sense. 

When the Iranian embassy is taken, and a host of other 
episodes spread throughout the area including the killing of 
the American ambassador in Afghanistan, the world image of 
the US is deplorable. Carter begins to gain domestic 
concensus, and astutely gives it back. 
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failure of detente. 


With the mobilization of Soviet troops in Afghanistan in 
December 1979, the US all of a sudden rediscovered ‘Soviet 
expansionsim.’ That Afghanistan shares a common border 
with the soviets, and that some of its ethnic minorites — 
Turkomens, Tadzhiks, Uzbeks, and Kirghiz — are closely 
linked to Soviet central Asia polulation is not mentioned. Of 
less importance seemed to be the fact that the Soviets had, 
since 1952, had given economic and military assistance to 
Afghanistan, and more recently, in April 1978, had extended 
a $1 billion development package. 

Immediately, the Carter reaction is militarism and the 
beefing up of the defense budget. Even though Carter’s 
election platform promised to reduce military spending he 
has become the first president to augment defense spending 
after WWII and in peacetime, three consecutive times. 

The trade embargo, the creation of a mobile deployment 
force that could strike all over the world, a $400 million 
military package to Pakistan, and the stationing of American 
fleets in the Indian Ocean, are the most blatant signs of the 


Soviet-supplied T-54 tanks on parade in Kabul, 1968. 


“Soviet expansionism” seems to be the rationale used to 
destroy detente, and take action to redress US decline, 
furthering the military potential in order to be alert to other 
liberation movements or military confrontation in areas of 
‘vital interests,’ particularly with respect to natural resources. 

Whether the action by the Soviets, specifically the de- 
ployment of its own forces for the first time after WWIL is a 
sign to Washington to take ‘detente’ seriously and so 
polarizing the world, especially through the use of the “China 
card” is something which seems too premature to say. 
Objectively, inside Afghanistan political insurrection and 
proxy forces were acting to destabilize the regime. Socio- 
economic conditions generated by Soviet assistance has 
placed strain on the rural areas, where most of the population 
lives, for the benefit of the cities. 

The meeting scheduled for Feb. 20, 1980 in Bonn, where 
the US wants to draw Western European support for 
retaliatory movements against the Soviets for the military 
intervention in Afghanistan, has met with the refusal to 
participate by the French government since, in their words, it 
would not ‘“‘reduce world tension.” 

The French understand that this new world crisis has not 
been created by the Soviet Union, instead it has been used by 
the US in order to gain further control of the world, reverting 
to policies that have repeatedly failed and in the process 
endangering world peace. To the Europeans ‘detente’ pro- 
vides for the expansion of their markets and a neutralizing 
military stance throughout the world, where power is more 
evenly distributed. 

Carter’s new concensus is a frightening sign, for its 
ideology seems to be based on a distortion of the facts, 
perhaps more dangerous now in election year. The hawkish 
aspect of his foreign policy has made a tremendous come 
back, as though preparing for a continuance of America’s 
decline. 

The reinstating of draft registration, and the anti-draft 
rallies on campuses throughout the US that follow, might be 
the only real strength left in America today. The US is not 
weak militarily, nor does it need a massive draft registration. Out 
of the four million people that turn 18 every year the Armed 
forces is only able to use one of every hundred. The problem 
is not “Soviet expansionism,” it is the relative loss in the struggle to 
expand ‘the American ideals’ over the rest of the world. 
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Loaded and Rolling 
by Carter Young 


When the smoke cleared at the New Mexico State 
Penitentiary last week, at least 39 prisoners were dead, and 
the penal system received its harshest indictment since the 
1971 Attica State uprisings. Prison violence is a daily 
occurrence, but what happened at Santa Fe was almost 
incomprehensible in its savagery. Multiple gang rapes, 
decapitations, and other atrocities filled the press accounts 
and observers’ statements, lending a morbid air to a week 
filled with squalid news. 

The prison riot was the result of conflicts which had been 
fermenting like the prisoners’ illicit brew for years. The 
ferocity displayed in New Mexico could be duplicated in any 
American jail or prison. The thousands of men and women 
incarcerated in this country are truly our forgotten people. 
Often already handicapped in our society because of their 
class or race, our prisoners must every day suffer sexual and 
racial abuse, poor food, lack of privacy, and the desolation of 
time spent wasting away. 

Given such conditions, it is not surprising that violent and 
desperate men will commit acts of brutality. The unfortunate 
incident at New Mexico could have been avoided, however, if 
the government and the public had a greater concern for those 
who languish in our prisons. When the convicts took 15 
guards hostage, they issued a list of demands not impossible 
to realize. Less overcrowding, better food and health care, 
more humane treatment by the prison officials — all this 
could be accomplished if money and time were better spent. 
In their attempts to negotiate these requests, the prisoners 
showed good faith by releasing their hostages unharmed. 

The violence that was committed was a direct result of an 
official practice long standard in prisons. In an attempt to 
keep control over their wards, prison officials will favor some 
prisoners in exchange for information. Being an informant 
(snitch) can take some of the edge off prison life while offering 
a source of revenge against prison enemies. Because of the 
opportunities for revenge, informants often increase the 
prevalent tension within a prison. If there is any honor among 
thieves, the most dramatic proof was offered by the torturing 
of informants in the New Mexico riot. 

If the racial strife existent at Attica (and many California 
prisons) were also present at Santa Fe, the death toll may 
have gone into the hundreds. It is to the credit of the New 
Mexico government that the bloody lessons of Attica State 
were remembered; the prison was reclaimed without a shot. 
But some other lessons, that everyone needs a certain amount 
of respect and room, have not been followed as well. 

And the situation is only getting worse. Last year, Gover- 
nor Brown took a tough new stance on criminal justice, 
claiming that prisons were for punishment rather than 
rehabilitation. He has refused to fund alternatives to conven- 
tional incarceration and has pushed for the new mandatory 
sentencing law which greatly diminishes the possibility for 
early release. 

The new law makes all prison time dead time—learning a 
trade or staying on good behavior will not shorten a prisoner’ s 
sentence by even a day. Hard time will be even harder 
because no new prisons are being built to house an ever- 
increasing number of prisons. 

Not that building more or better prisons is the answer. Such 
a solution fails to recognize the symptoms of crime. Prisons 
are necessary to protect us from violent people who have 
committed unjustifiable crimes. But many crimes, perhaps 
most, are not committed for irrational reasons. Because of 
deficiencies in either education or economic opportunity 
many are left behind in the rush for the good life. These people 
are frustrated by the fact that they have almost nothing to do 
or contribute. It is from this group that most prisoners come. 

If there is any hope of alleviating the problems of crime and 
punishment, society needs to start with the problems of 
education and unemployment. By the time our poor get to 
prison, work and study programs are often too little, too late. 
The memory of the recent prison violence may quickly 
recede, but the underlying frustrations will not. It is unfortun- 
ate that lives have to be wasted to dramatize the plight of 
thousands of forgotten Americans. 
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by Bob Sinsheimer 

‘ ; You might appreciate some information on the potential 

; i impact of the Jarvis II initiative. Although there are many 

k ; uncertainties, the current assessment of the impact on the 
1 University of Jarvis II is best summarized by President 

4 ‘ Saxon’s recent statement to the Regents. 

‘ q The impact of Jarvis II would, of course, extend far beyond 

| : the University. It would affect every level of state and local 

: services. It would particularly threaten public schools be- 

i cause of the significant level of state “bailout’’ funds that have 


tr q been provided to the public schools to offset the revenue 


d 4 shortfall that resulted from Proposition 13. This bailout 
if F funding has been possible only because the state general fund 
surplus has covered the gap between state expenditures and 
d revenues. * 
- : As one result, the effects of Proposition 13 have therefore 
if j not yet been deeply felt: for this reason the public is generally 
< skeptical about adverse effects of tax cuts. I believe that when 
5  #&§ the public gets these facts they will want to wait and see the 
le delayed impact of Proposition 13 before enacting another 
spending control measure. Moreover, informed taxpayers 
fs know that “‘you can't get something for nothing.” 
t State sales taxes and bank and corporation taxes will 
fe probably eventually be raised to help offset the massive loss 
of state gencral funds that would result from Jarvis II. An 
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er There is a limit to how much trimming can be done without 
ia cutting bone. Jarvis II would require major surgery and, 
because of the severe time constraints it imposes, the surgery 
ses would have to be of the bread knife variety, not the scalpel. The 
Abs threat is not to survival but to vitality, to excellence and to 
ne access. We have built a distinguished university, an outstand- 
si ing publicly-supported university, an institution the people of 
ot this state can view with pride, and one which is open to all 
ny qualified California residents at the undergraduate level. 
me These essential characteristics would surely change under the 
ie impact of a major reduction in the state’s support of our basic 
ee programs. A cut of the magnitude threatened by the passage 
anid of Jarvis II would force us to re-evaluate our present policies 
ot on tuition. To charge tuition in this traditionally tuition-free 
sg university would be far, far better than to irresponsibly lower 
ve the university’s quality. I say that. reluctantly, but I say it 
kly unequivocally. 
’ i In the absence of further major budget cuts, there is every 
oO 


reason to believe the University of California will remain 
strong and vital as it faces inevitable future changes. As you 
know, we are now embarked upon a long-range planning 


process to help us understand coming changes and to get 


chisels at Jarvis Il 


—and Saxon too 
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increased sales tax would, of course, have the greatest impact 
on the middle class and the poor. Increased bank and 
corporate taxation would function as a disincentive for 
business to create new jobs for Californians. 

President Saxon has made it clear that, in view of the 
decades that have been invested to achieve preeminence for 
the University of California, neither the state nor the’ 
University can afford anything as short-sighted as closing 
campuses in order to deal with a major loss of support. This 
fact, in addition to the budget cuts that have already been 
sustained, leads to the inevitability of tuition if Jarvis II is 
approved. To speculate on either the amount of tuition or the 
resultant impact on enrollment is premature. 

Financial aid from various sources would, of course, 
partially offset tuition. It is unlikely, however, that access to 
the University will shift toward those who can afford to pay. I 
am very concerned about limiting access to the University. I 
am also disturbed by the prospect of asking parents who have 
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state’s future economic and societal health and support for its 
educational system. Passage of Jarvis II will have a near- 
catastrophic effect not only on the quality of higher education 
in this state, but on the entire public school system, and all 
local and community services. 
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ready for them. It has taken decades to bring the University to 
its present level of excellence, and short-term decisions, 
forced by large and precipitate budget cuts, could establish a 
deeply dangerous—an ominous—downward trend. And that 
is a possibility the state simply cannot afford. 

In sum, because of Proposition 13, because of bailout 
legislation, because of recent indexing of income tax, state 
government is now running at a deficit in terms of current 
revenues and expenditures. As a result, both the Department 


of Finance and the Legislature Analyst estimate that the ONLY EACH (Loose leaf) 
surplus will be completely gone by next year. Thus, if J arvis IT 2 c WITH STUDENT I.D. 
passes, there will be no surplus this time to cushion its impact, 


; EXTRA FOR BOOKS 
as there was with Jarvis I. And this time the impact on the 


University will almost certainly be so great that draconian 
measures, among them tuition, will simply have to be taken. 

But all this only if Jarvis II passes. I sympathize with those 
who are concerned about the size and growth of government, 
about the negative impact of taxation on incentives. I believe, 
however, that Jarvis II is a totally inappropriate response to 
those concerns. Therefore, I hope and intend that it not pass, 
that it be soundly and convincingly defeated. I shall work 
vigorously toward that end. 


927 PACIFIC AVE (NEAR CATALYST) 
425-8089 


—David Saxon 
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UC athletic program 


Three athletic plans have been submitted to the chancellor 
and are now being considered by the Office of Physical 
ucation and Recreation’s Policy Committee. An open 
eeting to discuss these plans is being held Wednesday, 
ebruary 20 at 4 pm in Classroom Unit2. The three plans are 
las follows: 


PLAN I: Continue the present, broad-based club program 
t increase its funding somewhat in order to attract and 
stain the best qualified part-time coaches, to pay them for 
re coaching time, to purchase more and better quality 
ipment, to allocate additional travel funds and to provide 
general administrative assistance. 


PLAN II: Change the status of approximately eight sports 
clubs to intercollegiate athletic teams. For example, the 
teams could be selected from the following sports: fencing, 
sailing, rugby, basketball, soccer, tennis and volleyball. This 
would require even more funding than Plan I—for coaching 
and administration time; for equipment and uniform improve- 
ments; for additional travel. The remaining clubs would 
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continue to operate at their present status. 

PLAN III: Change the present Club Program into a 
modest Inter-collegiate Athletic Program, somewhat similar 
to that at UC Davis. This would probably necessitate 
dropping some clubs which are of a non-competitive nature or 
which are not involved in recognized league or conference 
sports. In addition, we would have to add some sports in 
which we do not presently have teams, i.e., baseball, softball, 
track and field and gymnastics. It would mandate that the 
campus join either the NCAA or NAIA for our men’s teams 
and the AIAW for women’s teams, in addition to member- 
ship in an athletic conference for men (Far Western Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Conference) and one for women (Golden 
State Conference). To be competitive in these leagues, we 
would have to increase considerably the funding for coaching, 
team expenses, administration and facilities. While we would 
not offer special scholarships or grants-in-aid to prospective 
students, in order to be in a competitive position in our 
leagues we would have to do some recruiting of students who 
qualify academically and have strong athletic skills. 
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Fencing continued 


tournament official). A coach’s presence creates a psycholo- 
gical advantage—it speaks of authority.” 

And Kostick dressed the part, wearing an un-Santa Cruz 
sportcoat and tie. “Randall was great. All the other UC 
coaches kept coming over to him to verify the rules,” beams 
Rollo. 

Although Rollo is proud of the student-run team ‘s relative 
success, “We're lucky when we win, and when we don't, 
we’ve got a good excuse,” he worries about the teams’s 
gradual demise. ‘“We’re definitely a patchwork team. The 
team used to be something to work hard for. You knew you 
eared your spot on the team. Now it’s just, ‘Hey, anybody 
want to join the team?’ It’s more just for fun now; there’s a lot 
less formality. Even the competing is an informal, ‘Hey, who 
wants to fence Berkeley next week?” 

Selberg says this year’s team is “a damn good bunch of 
fencers. They could win everything short of NCAA if they 
had areal coach.” According to Selberg, “real” coaches cost 
between $9,000-12,000 a year, an expense that the Univer- 
sity is not willing, or cannot afford, to spend. ‘Especially 
when I’m still here giving free advice,” he smiles. 
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Gay Stereotypes 
in film 


The Coalition for Fair Images of Gay People in Mediahas about lesbians and gays exist, the Coalition believes that 
been formed in response to widespread concern in local and these movies are, at the very least, socially irresponsible. 
national gay communities about several new motion pictures. The openings of Windows in New York City and in Los 
Hollywood has surpassed its stereotypic portrayal oflesbians Angeles were met with successful pickets. The Coalition 
and gay men in two United Artists releases: Windows and supports these protests and others, such as the demonstration 
Cruising. scheduled in San Francisco at the TransAmerica Pyramid on 

Windows stars Elizabeth Ashley as a lonely lesbian who is February | (United Artists is a subsidiary of TransAmerica 
in love with a woman whose rape she arranges and listens to Corporation). The Coalition: is initiating an educational 
on tape. She spies on her through a telescope and murders the campaign in the Santa Cruz area, planning educational 
woman’s next door neighbor so she can move in. Lesbian love pickets, and calling for a boycott of these homophobic films. 
is portrayed as sick, violent, and ugly. The movie opened in A demonstration will be held February 15 (Friday) at 6:30 
five major cities January 18 (Toronto, New York, Seattle, pm at Cruising’s opening at the 41 st Avenue Playhouse, 41 st 
Los Angeles, and Chicago) and will open nationwide on and Capitola Road (Capitola Mall). The protest and picket 
March 18. line there will coincide with demonstrations at the film’s 

Cruising, which is scheduled to open in 600 theatres opening nationwide. 
nationwide on February 15, is about a man who stabs gay Al Pacino, star of the film, has said that “if the gay 
men to death and mutilates them while having sex with them, community feels that the film shows them in bad light, it is 
and about the rookie cop (played by Al Pacino) who is sent good that they are protesting, because anything that raises 
undercover into New York’s gay ghetto to investigate. The consciousness in this area is all right.” 
film winds its way through numerous explicitly violent Groups are focusing efforts on boycott and protest of 
scenes concluding with the rookie murdering the murderer Windows. 
and replacing him. The murder of almost every gay character A carpool to the demonstration will leave from the 
is presented in such a way as to justify and encourage downtown Albertson’s parking lot at 6 pm; participants 
violence against gay men by blaming their“ cruising” lifestyle should otherwise take the 6:00 or 6:15 41st Avenue Express 
as just cause. bus from the Santa Cruz transit center. = 

In a society where so many distorted pictures and ugly lies —Jeremy Grainger and Larry Goldfarb 


Pian ahead for 
birth control 


Birth Control services have a new look at the Health 
Center. Beginning the week of January 21, women who 
request contraceptive services for the first time at this Health 
Center will be scheduled for a Pre BDDC Ne session prior | 
to scheduling a clinic visit. 

During this pre-appointment session, which will last 30-45 
minutes, women will complete medical history forms and 
receive information about birth control methods, if inter- 
ested. These sessions are held at the following times: 
Mondays 9 am and 10 am, Thursdays 1:30 pm and 2:30 pm. 
Men as well as women are welcome at these sessions. 
Appointments are made by calling 429-221 1 and asking for 
the clinic receptionist. 

After attending this session an appointment may be made 
for examination in our birth control clinic. A charge will be 
made for this visit. The average clinic visit is 15 minutes. 

These new clinic procedures will result in students being 
seen more promptly and served more efficiently. 
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Take Back the Night: 


a retrospective 


By De Clarke 


About a thousand women marched across the campus 
Friday night, chanting and cheering, in the UC SC Take Back 
the Night March. According to participants, the entire 
evening was a success, despite a bomb threat during the rally. 
(The threat was phoned in by an anonymous woman from 
College Five. The Cowell Dining Hall was cleared, the entire 
rally moved to Stevenson Dining Hall and the event was not 
significantly disrupted.) 

The men’s slide show was remarkably well-attended (at 
least 110 men were there) and Rich Snowden said he was 
gratified by their seriousness and interested receptiveness to 
his analysis and narration. 

The men of Support Women’s Action provided childcare, 
and tables. were staffed by members of local feminist 
organizations to provide interested people with literature and 


a chance to participate in action against anti:-women viol 
ence. 

There was excellent TV coverage of the march, including 
interviews with some collective members, the San Jose 
Mercury gave minimal coverage (one photograph) and the 
Sentinel ignored the event completely. Many participants 
thought it was one of the strongest and best-organized events 
they had attended. It was pleasure to hear that the collective’s 
exhausting efforts, and the hard work donated by many 
people on campus and in town, were not wasted. 

Final thanks to all who helped, and to every woman and 
man who participated. According to one woman who speaks, 
apparently, for many, “It was one of the best evenings of my 
life; I have faith that things on the campus (and in the world) 
will really change, now that I have seen the strength and the 
spirit of all those women determined to take back their 
freedom.” 


A retrospective 


Leaf & Roots 


By Kerry Anna Cobra 


Women working in fields they care about must come to 
terms with the suppression of the female voice in almost every 
area of our culture. Their work is subject to definition by mael 
“greats” and “experts.” Individual women are also sup- 
pressed. — 


oo 


The woman-affirming woman who is doing work in culture 


carries a double burden: she must stay current and good, as an 
artist or critic of whatever stripe, while trying to change the 
very structure she lives with whenever it denies women the 
opportunity for freedom and self-respect. She has to play the 


game, and she has to change its rules—it can be agonizing. 

The crucial nature of women’s cultural work can be seen as 
we recognize we may also be fighting for our safety. A 
tolerant climate for anti-woman violence exists in the world 
today, and the images of us art and advertising seem to 


justify psychic and physical violence against us. It is not going 


too far to request that my registration fees not be used to 
purchase and protect materials which imply that murdering 
me would be satisfying, in fact aesthetic—that hating me and 
abusing me are humorous. Here, I’m referring to the Wheat 
Stack Murders photos (see Lisa Clemens’ article, this 
section) in McHenry Library’s Special collections. From 
these photographs, no one could infer that murdering a 
woman is murdering a person. 

It may be a personal decision—to inform the proper 
officials that I don’t want my money spent that way—but it’s 
one way of influencing our cultural environment; in the final 
analysis, art is connected with the public and the public has as 
much right to its ideas as the artist—when we can get it. But 
can oppostition to items like the Stack of Wheats photos 
become a general principle? 

Artistic freedom is crucial. When rigidly political voices 
attack art on slender theoretical critieria, or defend other art 
on the grounds that, however mediocre, it presents the correct 
line, they sound as hollow as those who would defend any 
degree of violence if someone called it art. 

If our art is to be strong, woman critics should criticize 


. feminist art as stringently as woman theorists examine 


feminist theory. At a time when we must demand access to 
public media, the growth and quality of women’s art is a 
serious issue. In this way we can make art that is worthwhile, 
not only to teach and encourage those who understand 
feminism, but also to provide images of women that will help 
stem the cultural violence eroding our self-respect and 
endangering our lives. Hardworking critics and artists, with a 
-vocal public, can change the picture. 

A vocal public can reject such efforts as the Stack of 
Wheats photos. Those who see this rejection as artistic 
censorship may have a certain dangerous bias. Are the 
freedoms of male artists to express hostility more valuable 
than the freedoms of all women to move safely and with self- 
respect? Perhaps no such clear-cut bias is present: perhaps, 
again, the question is one of media access. If a woman should 
do a suite of prints similar to Wheats featuring instead 
murdered, mutilated males—it just wouldn’t seem the same, 
would it? I’d bet that instead of critics calling it “refreshingly 
humorous,” her credibility would join Jes neiges d'antan, 
amid flying accusations of depravity, insanity, and separ- 


¢ 


atism. * 
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Planned Parenthood 


By Vicki Morgan 


That familiar anxiety that can come with going to a clinic 
for the first time will be soon dispelled when you visit Planned 
Parenthood’s nonprofit health clinic at 212 Laurel (phone 
426-5550). The receptionist will greet you and direct you to a 
spacious waiting room that feels more like a pleasant living 
room than the center of a busy clinic, and concerned 
volunteers and other staff will be helpful and willing to answer 
your questions throughout your visit. 

Most women come to Planned Parenthood for birth 
control, but services also include pregnancy testing and 
counseling, VD screening, annual exams, cancer screening, 
and routine gynecological care. Birth control services are free 
of charge, while other services are priced on a sliding scale 
according to income. A gynecological exam can be as low as 
$12, and Medi-cal is accepted. Some services are free to 
regular birth control clients. 

Clinic Director of the Santa Cruz Planned Parenthood, 
Barbara Hoffman, stressed that ‘The clinic is here to give all 
the alternatives availble, making clear their risks and advan- 
tages, and then supporting the choice made from those 
alternatives.” 


For example, the rate of use of the pill as a method of birth 


control among women in Santa Cruz ranks among the lowest’ 


in the nation, despite its convenience and low failure rate. 
This inclination says something about Santa Cruz women 
being conscious of their bodies and the damage chemicals can 
cause.” 

Barbara Hoffman cites a figure of 44-47 percent for the 
women preferring the diaphragm. She believes that this 
reflects ‘‘an attitude in this community that has to do with 
lifestyle.” 

Approximately 5000 women take advantage of Planned 
Parenthood’s services each year. Many students from UCSC 
are included in this number. Only about 200 men venture in, 
either to accompany a partner for the VD screening or 
infection treatment the clinic makes available to men. Clients 
range in age from 13 to 90. All information about clients is 
kept confidential. 

Besides the volunteers, facilitators, and the six nurse 
practitioners, two doctors are available, though not full-time. 
Staff member are currently udergoing extensive training in 
natural birth control and it should become part of the program 
sometime this year. 


McHenry harbors violent porn 


By Lisa Clemens 


The Incredible Case of the Stack O’Wheats Murders is a 
collection of 10 photos (3X5) depicting nude, brutally 


- murdered women in domestic settings. Some are mutilated — 


an enormous amount of blood is represented by Hershey’s 
Chocolate Syrup. A stack of wheat pancakes in each photo 
satirizes ‘‘signature murders.” 

The photos, currently resident in the McHenry Special 
Collection, were bought (ordered) by a faculty member in 
1972 from the Focus Gallery of New York. With every copy 
of the collection ordered, the purchaser receives a free can of 
chocolate syrup and “enough pancake mix to make one 
complete Stack O’Wheats.” 


Organize 


Representing the SCWTBTN (Santa Cruz Women Take 
Back the Night) Collective, I cannot find any reason to shelter 
this collection as art. The inclusion of potential wheat stacks 
with all orders invites and encourage this type of violence 


against women. We demand action! After careful considera- 
tion, we have formulated the following demands: 

1) That the Wheat Stack Murders photo series be donated 
to the Berkeley chapter of Women Against Violence in 
Pornography and Media (WAVPAM)to aid in their research 
of violence against women. 

2) That an ad hoc committee be formed to investigate the 
contents of the Special Collection (which inciudes Playboy); 
that this committee be representative of all women — 
students, faculty and staff — on the UCSC campus. 

3) That a special category of the Special Collection be 
established for all violent and oppressive pornography and 
racist propaganda. 


az 


Healthy reading 
A book about you 


By Gael Greene 
National News Service 


Given the great decade of consciousness-raising and such 
positive voices as Our Bodies Ourselves, it is astonishing to 
find how many women are still passive or uninformed 
consumers of gynecological care. 

We want to believe in Big Daddy, even the most dynamic, 
take-charge executive can melt into docile submission, 
putting her life into the hands of God the Gynecologist at the 
first sign of a serious symptom. We weigh one ratio against 
another, consult Consumer Reports before choosing an 
automobile, follow Julia Child line-for-line to the perfect 
Bouf Bourgignon. But we may blindly adopt one or another 
contraceptive method without serious question. The most 
competent — indeed, even the most patient and concerned — 
physician may consider certain procedures so routine he or 
she may not bother to explain. 

That’s why It’s Your Body: A Woman’s Guide to Gyne- 
cology strikes me as a book no woman should be without. It 
equips a woman to communicate intelligently with the 
gynecologist, to know when she’s been abused or neglected, 
to sense when it’s time to cut loose and find another doctor. 
“It’s your body,” says the author, Dr. Niels Lauersen, a 
Dane on the staff of New York City’s Mount Sinai Medical 
Center. “And it’s you who must make the final decisions.” 

A scary thought, but less frightening for the woman 
equipped with this book. | fancy myself a scholar of the 
female body; I’m a compulsive student of medical news, but I 
was astonished reading Niels Lauersen’s book as I realized 
what a passive patient I myself had been. And I was struck by 
his extraordinary attention to detail. Questions I had asked 
doctors over the years, questions that prompted blank stares, 
raised eyebrows or sighs of exasperation (and boredom) were 
answered here — all of them. 

Self-examination, contraception, menstrual patterns, ab- 
ortions, surgical procedures, menopause, a myriad of disor- 
ders both minor and serious: they’re all here. What it looks 
like. How it feels. How much it may hurt. The side effects. 
Alternative treatment. History. Sociology. Psychology. Some 
gentle humor. Lots of warmth and caring coming through. 
And there are even telephone numbers for counsel. Unhamp- 
ered by political mission or sexism or cloying condescension, 
medically sophisticated yet written with remarkable clarity— 
I found it an impressive book. 

The last fifth of the book talks about sex—permissive, 
sensible and full of joy. Noting that whales and porpoises 
enjoy group sex and that monkeys are gay, Dr. Lauersen 
discusses what is normal. He talks about size and silicone and 
erogenous zones, about drugs and sexual dysfunction. He is 
wholesomely old-fashioned. After all, love and caring are 
powerful aphrodisiacs. But he does not overlook the force of a 
creative imagination. As for rape...he is practical. “It is better 
to scream FIRE than to scream RAPE” if you want people to 
open their doors,” he suggests. he talks about adolescent sex, 
the Kegel exercise, orgasm as a prescription for any number, 
of gynecological complaints, the nutritional value of semen 
(it’s low calorie, high-protein). 

“‘Dr. Lauersen has been willing to break through the doctor 


mystique, climb down from the godlike throne, and treat 


women as people who can and must make informed decisions 


3 about their own bodies,” writes Friedan. ‘““That sucii a man is 


already teaching a whole new breed of obstetricians and 
gynecologists to thus respond to the personal good of woman 
— her body, her self — is what the women’s movement hardly 
dared to dream could happen so soon.” 

Once you begin to understand the sublime and miraculous 
machinery that is your body, you cannot help but grow 
comfortable inside your skin. Jt’s Your Body is full of 
warnings, yes, but it is also rich in reassurance. Throughout, 
Niels Lauersen speaks to women with the same sane and 
sensible voice Dr. Spock addressed to our mothers. To know 
your body is to love what it can ultimately do for you. This 
book is knowledge that can only enhance the great joy of being 
female. 
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‘What is effective? ~ 


Students protest deception in 


contraceptive advertising 


By Tom Low 


The recent dramatic increase in nor-prescription vaginal 
contraceptive use has raised concerns about the advertising, 
and labeling of these products. 

- Changing consumer contraceptive practices are the main 
reasons for this growing consciousness. Industry, govern- 
ment and consumer representatives say that the use of the pill, 
has steadfastly declined over the last three years, giving way 
to other methods of birth control. One pharmaceutical trade 
publication reported last month that sales in devices other 
than the pill and the intrauterine device (IUD) increased 26 
percent last year. Specifically, Drug Topics magazine tound 
that sales of vaginal suppositories and foams increased 20 
‘and 19 percent, respectively. Sales of jellies increased 17 
percent. 

Safety questions about the pill and IUD have been the 
most commonly cited reasons for their sales decline. But 
three George Washington University students in Washing- 
ton DC feel there is a second factor contributing to the 
increased interest in vaginal contraceptives.’ 

“ Advertising for these products, virtually non-existent three 
years ago in commercial print, presently appears in numerous 
publications aimed towards women,” say the three Students 
for the Examination of contraceptive Effectiveness 
(SEXCE). “The influence of this advertising is clear: sales of 
over-the-counter vaginal contraceptives are rising at a dram- 
atic rate.” : : 

This advertising has also hit the collegiate press. Eaton- 
Merz Labratories, Inc., for example, has for two years run 
fall newpaper ad campaigns for its Encare suppository. Last 
October and Novemiber’s campaign reportedly covered 100 
campus papers and a national collegiate magazine at a total 
cost of $90,000. 

In general, SEXCE feels the advertising of the $34 million 
vaginal contraceptive industry has been “false and decep- 
tive.’ And just as the Eaton-Merz Encare suppository is 
currently leading sales in the field of about six such products, 
“They're the worst” in terms of advertising too, claims 
SEXCE member Kevin Zeese. 

When it introduced the product as’ Encare Oval in 1977, 
Eaton-Merz said in medical ads that “In a recent West 
Germany survey of 287 physicians prescribing Encare Oval, 
only 43 pregnancies were reported after 10,017 women 
completed 63,759 months of use. This represents a pregnan- 
cy rate of approximately one per 100 woman-years. It should 
be noted, however, that surveys of contraceptive effective- 
ness vary substantially based on compliance and character- 
istics of the study group.” 

This statement was quickly interpreted as a claim of 99 
percent effectiveness. As Drug Topics itself wrote in Nov- 
ember 1977: “Studies in Germany, where the product has 
been available for five years, indicate the product’s reliability 
— approximately one out of 100 women using the supposit- 
ory for 12 months might become pregnant.” And Playboy 
wrote five months later that “the method is 99 percent 
effective.” 

After the Food and Drug Administration questioned both 
the advertised claim and the German studies on which it was 
based, Eaton-Merz discontinued use of this effectiveness 
statement. But SEXCE still finds fault with the advertising, 
including last fall’s. In fact, SEXCE filed complaints with the 
federal government against the ads for Encare and three 
competitors: Emko foam, Koromex and Semicid supposit- 
ory. 

Atechnological breakthrough? “There’s still somewhat of 
an air of a technological breakthrough, when no breakthrough 
has occurred,” says SEXCE member Ruth Harthoorn. “The 
product is comprised of the same ingredients that have been 
on the market for years.” 

“The ad does not say it’s a breakthrough in any way except 


a 


for it’s easier to use — a simpler method,” responds Eaton- 
Merz representative Lawrence Chilnick, in referring to the 
fall ad. Chilnick works for the New York City public relations 
firm of Herbert J. Farber Associates, Inc. All questions 
concerning Encare and its advertising were referred by 
Eaton-Merz of Norwich, N.Y. to Farber. Chilnick pointed 
out that the Encare method of application by finger insertion 
into the vagina is simpler than “having a bottle and an 
applicator and measurements,” as with some other vaginal 
contraceptives. 

Simplicity Overstated? “I resent, and I think the group 
resents, what they’ ve tried to do by playing up the simplicity 
issue,” says SEXCE’s third member, Tom Julia. The group 
says the advertising fails to mention important application 
information, including the 15-minute waiting period between 
insertion and intercourse, the limited duration of its effective- 


ness, and the fact that some users may find it uncomfortable. 


“It’s not that simple at all,” says Julia. 

“I don’t think any advertising of any contraceptive will tell 
you that,” says ‘Chilnick of the application information. 
“Because that’s not the purpose of an ad. An advertisement is 
something that gives you some basic information about a 
product. It’s impossible in an advertisement such as a 
consumer advertisement to get a great deal of information. 

“The information you would find most valuable will not be 
in an advertisement for any product. It will be in the 
instructions for use.” 

Chilnick also says that detailed application information in 
an Enicare advertisement is unimportant. “I don’t believe that 
that information would cause somebody to want to not use the 
product. It’s simply the same as taking four aspirin a day and 
taking 10 aspirin a day.” 

Comparisons ignore effectiveness? SEXCE claims that 
Encare’s claims of simplicity in comparison with other 
vaginal contraceptives and of safety in comparison with the 
pill and TUD ignore the more important aspect of the 
product’s effectiveness. Harthoorn points out that while 
Encare may not in itself harm a woman’s body like the pill or 
IUD might, it has yet to be proven as effective as the pill, and 
“an unwanted pregnancy could harm a woman’s body or 
mental attitude due to the use of a less-effective contracep- 
tive.” 

But how do you measure effectiveness? asks Chilnick. 
“Contraceptive failure and effectiveness has a great deal to 
do with user compliance and all those motivations that go into 
making someone use a product properly or not It can be safe, 
it can be laboratory judged, but if you don’t use it right, it’s 
worthless. This goes for the pill or any other product. That is 
one of the problems when people try to talk about contracept- 
ives: they just don’t understand that it is a very complicated 
subject, and also contraception is a very individual matter.” 

SEXCE points to a number of studies where various 
contraceptive methods have been measured for effectiveness 
in actual use. And since a contraceptive is “not like an aspirin 
where it doesn’t hurt you if it doesn’t work,” as Zeese put it, 
the students would like this information required in each 
vaginal contraceptive ad. Such information is already requir- 
ed with oral contraceptive packaging. 

But this information is inconclusive, states Chilnick, and 
the various methods of birth control are incomparable. “No 
one in this field agrees on how to determine effectiveness,” he 
says. 

The former chairperson of the FDA’s advisory panel on 
OTC vaginal contraceptives disagrees to a certain extent. Dr. 
Elizabeth B. Commell, a gynecologist with Chicago’s North- 
western University medical school, says, “There is no 
contraceptive for which you cannot get data on method 
effectiveness, use effectiveness and extended use of effective- 
ness. It’s a matter of doing the study right.” 

Like SEXCE, Connell’s panel also recommended that 
effectiveness information be included in advertising and 


labeling, she says. However, it as yet cannot be accomplished 
“because the type of studies haven’t yet been done that give 
you statistical accuracy.” 

Corrective ads? Finally, SEXCE would like Eaton-Merz 
to be required to do correctiveness advertising because of its 
original claim of a ‘pregnancy rate of approximately one per 
100-woman years’’ and its subsequent interpretation as being 
a 99 percent effectiveness rating. 

The most recent Encare ad contains a paragraph in small 
print pointing out the importance of reading package direc- 
tions, consulting a physician if necessary, and realizing that 
“No birth control method is guaranteed to prevent pregnan- 
cy.” Tom Julia likes this to some extent “This is the kind of 
thing that we had recommended.” However, the emphasis on 
simplicity and the advertised effectiveness claim of previous 
years outweight this improvement, he says. “I think more 
than anything else, Encare should be obligated to do some 
corrective advertising,” says Julia. But he admits that it’s a 
slim possibility. 

Chilnick emphasises that the original Eaton-Merz claim 
“is not a percentage rating in any way.” He also points out 
that advertising is very regulated already, and “There’s not 
anything that we’ve ever said in any of our advertising that 
has been judged not to be truthful.” 

Efforts to further regulate the industry’s advertising and 
labeling are underway. The Federal Trade Commission is 
completing a non-public investigation of the industry’s 
advertising practices. And the long-awaited FDA proposal 
on the products’ labeling classifications on safety and 
effectiveness will soon be published. 

Congressional action on labeling and regulatory jurisdic- 
tion are also underway, but still in committee. 
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Bart to speak at UCSC 
Resisting rape 
successfully 

By Gill Greensite 


There are many approaches to the question of stopping a 
rapist once a woman is in a rape situation. The answer usually 
hinges on whether to submit or to fight is the best way to avoid 
being raped. 

The former approach, that of appeasing and submitting to 
the rapist, is most popular and widely known through the 
books, films, and lectures of Frederic Storaska. 

Storaska actively discourages women from fighting back, 
and discourages self-defense training—in fact any assertive 
behavior on the part of women. Unfortunately his material is 
widely used and often is the only education on rape preven- 
tion that a person may ever encounter. 

The perspective of the Rape Prevention Education Pro- 
gram, based on the direct experience of women, is that this 
approach is not only wrong, but quite harmful. It reinforces 
the image of women as passive and vulnerable—the very 
qualities which provide the impetus for a rape situation. 

There is increasing evidence that fighting back is not only a 
very effective deterrent, but that women can and should be 
encouraged to view themselves as capable of fighting back. 

Professor Pauline Bart, Visiting Distinguished Professor of 
Women’s Studies at San Diego State University, will be 
coming to UCSC on Feb. 22nd to speak about her research in 
this area. Her research was conducted with 94 women, 51 of 


whom were attacked and avoided rape, 43 of whom were 
attacked and were raped. Her results give extremely valuable 
perspectives and information on rape avoidance. They form a 
strong and direct challenge to the opinions of Storaska and his 
kind. 

The Rape Prevention Education Program is sponsoring her 
visit and talk, which will be on Friday, Feb. 22nd, 10 am till 
noon in Stevenson Fireside Lounge. For more information 
call Gill Greensite at ext.2628. 
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nd where’s the press when you need ’em? I mean 
really. Morely Safer at home, in mourning for Harry 
Reasoner, sweating out one of a zillion job appli- 
cations, while Mike Wallace was having his zits sandblasted 
at’ a suspicious-looking operation somewhere in Eastern 

Kentucky. What this art opening needed was good coverage. 
| The Ivy Suite at the Fairmont was a breath-taker, but as 
soon as one saw the Korbel in the ice-filled sunken bath, one 
knew one was up against competitive partiers. 

The reception at the Union Street gallery was set for 7:30. 
Inside the air was filled with chatty, catty excitement. Dress 
of the evening: Student Chic. But let’s face it, boys-school 
fashion is not formal anymore, esp. when on the backs of 
college seniors...Boys, boys, boys... Who could complain 
with so many heteros in one room, and right in the heart of the 
city of sin. (So what if they’re imports?) 

The ladies dressed: skirts, dresses, stockings—we’re talk- 
ing shaved-leg action here—even a little rouge. See that? 
Wasn’t hard to look clothed, now was it? Nobody calls you a 
victim of capitalist sexploitation when you wear lipstick on 
Union Street, either. Wonder why... 

The artiste herself was dressed to a T for this gala, and in 
rare form to boot. Her get-up included black and blue 
checkered baggies by Sassoon coupled with a blue cashmere 
sweater. She wore jellies, very black eye make-up (and lots of 
it), and peacock feathers laced through her hair. No ripple- 
swigging slouch she, this artiste downed Remy Martins in 
mass quantities on her opening night. 

Earlier, Jeff Rosen and friend visited San Francisco’s 
gallery of New England tradition (You figure it out). Jeff asked 
to see a chamois Pendleton, to which the elderly, disting’d. 
looking clerk replied, Oh, yew don’t take a size six-teen, dear. 
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A Different Kind 
of Paperwork 


City on a Hill Press 


of thickness, while at the same time, the thin, linear ridges, 
backed on that flat base, appear delicate and precariously 
balanced. This contrast of thick and thin, offsets a unique kind 
of tension within each sculpture. 

Another eye-catching feature of Donna’s sculptures is their 
quality of movement. The ridges are usually assembled in a 
horizontal pattern along a curve.Some ridges are placed close 


by Heidi Berenstein 


senior Donna Koretsky are currently on display at the 
Signs and Symbols Gallery in San Francisco. The 
exhibit opened on February 1 (see column this page), 


T: sculptural works in handmade paper by UCSC 


marking Donna’s first solo exhibit, as well as her first showing 
on the West coast. 

A native of Brookline, Massachusetts, Donna was first 
introduced to papermaking through her mother, Elaine, a 
woodworker for fifteen’ years. Five years ago the elder 
Koretsky began to wonder if the residue sawdust from her 
woodworks couldn’t be used for wood pulp, and then turned 
into paperworks. 

Donna and Elaine co-founded The Carriage House ‘Hand- 

nade Paper Works in 1975, converting into a studio the old 
carriage house adjacent to their home in Brookline. The 
studio is used primarily for the production of paper used in 
printmaking, drawing, calligraphy, and watercolor, as well as 
for the creation of art works in handmade paper. 
Since coming to Santa Cruz in 1976, Donna has continued 
her paperworking through independent studies at UC, fortu- 
nate enough to have available to her the studio of Santa Cruz 
paper artist Charles Hilger. One of the leading paper artists in 
the United States, Hilger has been a guest instructor at the 
Carriage House workshops. Hilger is one of the only artists 
whom Donna will admit has had a great influence on her art 
work, 

Donna has displayed her work at the Northeast Craft Fair 
in Rhinebeck, New York, for the past three summers, at the 


together in clusters, some seem to stand apart from the rest, 
while in other places the spacing seems carefully uniform. 
However, within this seeming order there is such movement 
from ridge to ridge, and from one edge of the piece to the 
other. 

Although Donna demures at the notion of being associated 
with the Masters, it is clear that her love for the work of 
German painter Hundertwasser and the father of the ayant- 
garde, Marcel DuChamp, has influenced her ideas about 
color, composition, and design. 

“What I love to see most of all in any work of art is 
disorderly order,” she explains. 

Donna is a passionate colorist. While she occasionally 
makes a neutral-colored piece, in light grey or cream, her 
favorite pieces and, indeed, the most striking are her color 
pieces. Donna mixes the dye herself, and then dyes the pulp 
from which her paper is made. The colors are typically bright 
and rich, her preference leaning toward purples, reds, and 
blues. Many of the blue paperworks are made with blue denim 
(cotton) fiber. 

Sculptural works in handmade paper by Donna Koretsky, 
on display now through February 28, at the Signs and 
Symbols Gallery, 2181 Union St, San Francisco. (415) 
567-5754. 0 


(Is it real or is it Castro St.?) More: And this style comes in 
three delicious flavors...Yeah, groaned J.R. once outside 
Brooks Brothers (you had to have guessed by now), raspberry 
red, lemon yellow, and orange orange. Tricks are not just for 
kids in this town. 

Seen at Perry’s on Union: Stevenson-bred financial dis- 
trict-type Lennie Krystal. ~ 

Out at the I-Beam on Haight: Michael Cotten of the Tubes, 
and an otherwise hardcore public figure via Stevenson’s left 
bank, getting down with the boys at the beam. 

There at the Signs and Symbols: Brian Spire and good 
friend Sara Kimball with driver D. Hammerbeek, A.P. 
Kaisel and Peter Whitney, Jim Greenberg and friend, Terry 
Chan and sister Ellen, Martin Lee and Martin Lee, Theresa 
Driscoll with her good friend, C.J. Kudlick and IF. Stone, 
Francis Coppola, Amy White, Jeffrey Rosen, Jean-Luc 
Godard. Ho hum...0 
—Heidi Berinstein 


Berkshire Craft Fair, Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 
where in 1978 she received an award of excellence for her 
work; and at Artpark, in Lewiston, New York, where the 
Koretskys were artists in residence last summer. It was at 
Rhinebeck that Donna met Bernard Faber, owner of the 
gallery presently showing her works. 

~The sculptures are collections of paper ridges adhered to a 
flat paper backing. Although they are three-dimensional, and 
most are wallhangings, Donna is emphatic about leaving the 
sculptures unframed. One of the most striking features about 
the Sculptures is their texture, of which the viewer is 
immediately aware. The quality of the paper itself is rough 
and has a raised surface. The firmness of the ridges with their 
unfinished edges provokes in the viewer a sensory awareness 


photo by Pen Kaisel 
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FMerzog’s Nosferatu 


A Different Dracula 


by Adam X Goldman 


involvement than most films. The viewer has to agree 

to be frightened—and in this respect he/she becomes 
a participant. In Nosferatu, the Vampyre, director Werner 
Herzog uses a tale so familiar that the scare factor can’t come 
solely from the story. Rather, it is the manner of telling that 
carries the film, not the subject matter. 

Unfortunately for me, the opening night audience at the 
Nickleodeon was a chattering bunch of mental midgets. The 
incessant amateur narration punctuated by inexplicable 
laughter (and they didn’t laugh at the few deliberately funny 
lines...) destroyed the film for me. It seemed, at times, that 
half the audience was blind, and that the other half was 
calling the play by play. No matter how hard Herzog tried to 
establish mood (and this is his strong suit) some provincial 
moron was there to ruin it. 

Part of the difficulty for the kindergardeners in the audience 
was the fact that Herzog’s Count Dracula (Klaus Kinski) 
doesn’t look like Bela Lugosi or Frank Langella. Kinski’s 
Count is pale and hairless—more rodent than suave or 
diabolical. Kinski’s Dracula is also a sympathetic character— 
doomed to eternal life (if he’s careful), his fate is worse than 
death. 


H=: and fantasy films require a little more viewer 


Miovie Review 


Although Herzog acknowledges Murnau’s classic 
“Nosferatu, A Symphony of Horrors” as his model he has 
taken an entirely different approach. Instead of the jagged, 
angular ambiance of the original German expressionist work, 
Herzog’s Nosferatu recalls French impressionist painting. 
Herzog has used his biggest budget (three million dollars) to 
construct and dress his sets in muted earth tones and pastels; 
the costumes and dress his interiors are rich and (seemingly) 
accurate. Jorg Schmidt-Reitwein’s camera is often hand- 
held, occasionally swinging to straight up or straight down, all 
to reasonable effect. 

This was the first Herzog film for me and somehow I 
expected a more interesting visual style—there are, however, 
several striking and memorable shots in the film. Rather than 
have Dracula disappear into a cliche cloud of smoke to 


emerge a bat, Herzog occasionally cuts to a shot of a real bat, 
filmed in slow motion against a field of grainy blue sky (night 
for night, yes?). And there is a shot of Dracula, in tight close- 
up, framed by the receding lights of a town square—very nice. 


Mood is the message of Nosferatu, and Herzog takes pains: 


to establish a dark and eerie atmosphere, fairly dripping with 
gothicity—the opening shot, past row of mouldering corpses 
in a dank catacomb is a sheer delight to fans of that genre, a 
tribute to the skills of Herzog’s crafts-people. 

The closing shot is an extremely beautiful end to what is all 
told, only a fair movie. Kinski’s Dracula is interesting, but the 


other performances failed to impress—Isabelle Adjani (as 
Lucy Harker) is as dull here as she was in The Story of Adele 
H. Roland Topor takes the loony, fly-eating, Renfield to 
dizzying heights of insanity—that laugh!—but it tended 
towards excess. 

Fans of Dracula and Herzog alike probably won’t want to 


miss Nosferatu, the Vampyre, and if the audience can behave 


themselves, the German director’s vision of the bloodthirsty 
Transylvanian is at least mildly interesting, and at best rich in 
atmosphere. Maybe if you wore some garlic or a crucifix, it 
would scare off the pinheads.O 


Discovering South America 


by Michael S. Kimmel 


en Christopher Columbus sighted San Salvador 

W: 1492, he believed it was an outlying Asian 

island. It was not until Balboa had seen the Pacific 

Ocean and Magellan had charted its coastlines that the 

existence of an enormous, unexpected continent between 
Europe and Asia was acknowledged. 

In his most recent book, The Discovery of ‘South America, 
(Taplinger Publications, New York, 1979. $25.00. 320 pp.) 
acclaimed Harvard maritime historian J. H. Parry has 
reconstructed the exploration of the South American con- 
tinent. It is a gripping story of courage and cruelty, of the 
awestruck wonder of discovery and the imperious arrogance 
of conquest. Parry tells this story largely through the diaries, 
letters and ship logs written by Spanish and Portugese 
explorers. And he illustrates it lavishly with numerous 
reproductions of maps, charts, and drawings made by the 
early explorers. 

The first part of the book concentrates on the explorers’ 
motivations. Although both the Spanish and Portugese 
monarchies were experiencing the pinch of economic decline, 
Parry notes that the explorers were held back as much by the 


persistence-of archaic-ideas about the nature of the globe-as- - - - 


they were by the lack of money to finance their ventures. 
The Spanish Kings, treading precariously on the brink of 
bankruptcy, were unable and unwilling to compete with 
Portugal in the race for spices, an expensive venture that 
would have required extensive royal investment. Instead, 
Parry writes, the Spanish were lured by the prospects of 
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finding gold. Traders could realize quick profits by exploiting 
what they found, and gold exploration required little royal 
financial investment. 

Parry shows how, after Magellan’s exploration of the 
coastline, the Spanish reluctantly relinquished claims to the 
eastern spice trade and concentrated. on gold and other 
primary products. 

But if the Spanish came for the gold, they stayed for the 
conquest and settlement. Parry discusses the world the 


Book Review 


explorers found, especially the Indian empires in Mexico, 
Peru, Chile, and New Granada. Unfortunately, as Parry 
continues to rely on his European sources, we experience the 
conquest of the Inca and Aztec civilizations only through the 
eyes of the conquistadors. 

Nevertheless, Parry has masterfully assembled these 
eyewitness accounts into a volume that both tells a compel- 
ling story and a convincing historical analysis of the Euro- 
peans’ experiences. But it is only half the story. The account 
of the conquest of the South American continent, seen 
through the eyes of the indigenous populations however 
remains to be written.0 
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Last Poet at PA 
Gil-Scott Heron 


By Dave Kahan 


to education, which leads to organization, which 

leads to freedom.” So declared the self-proclaimed 
Greiot (street poet) and editorialist of the Third Worlds: Gil- 
Scott Heron. 

Due to the lack of communication, this review was nearly 
aborted soon after its conception. Ill will towards CHP for 
alleged past snubs culminated in the lack of an invitation to 
UCSC’s “establishment ” organ of the information media. 
Only through a sympathetic usher was admission granted to 
the sold out show at the Performing Arts Theater on 
Saturday, February 9. 

“The Blacks on campus are irate. Black is not back 
because Blacks have never been gone!” proclaimed Pamela 


Sn CRUZ, February 9—Communication leads 


Land, an executive board member of the Black Student © 
Alliance. Her response was to the headline of a clip in the 


School Daze section of CHP’s January 31 edition. A 
reference to toe tapping music served equally to arouse her 
wrath. “There is a lack of consciousness towards Third 


World people among the Anglos on this campus. 


“The campus funnels every Black student into Oakes,” 
according to Land. “If all the Blacks are centralized into one 
college, campus responsibility for providing for their needs is 
centralized and Oakes is overtapped. 

“We're tired of reaching; we’re willing to grab, but tired of 
reaching,” said Land, as she explained her reluctance to seek 
publicity through CHP for the BSA sponsored event. 

Referring to this year’s Black Heritage Month (in contrast 
to the annual Black History week), Land said, ‘“‘Our theme 
this year is to look forward, rather than review the past. This is 
a chance for the Third World and Anglos to sample the 
beauty of other cultures.” 

A glance around the area outside the theater revealed the 
success of this project. Blacks constituted no more than half of 
the prospective audience. ““We’re just here to see Gil,” was 
the consensus response to a random sampling of “Anglos.” 


The 90-minute delay caused by an airline mishap didn’t seem 
to matter to the crowd. Rather, it provided an opportunity to 
mingle and enjoy the festive atmosphere of this social event, 
quite reminiscent of the camaraderie associated with the 
appearance of Jerry Garcia at the Catalyst last Thursday. 

The presentation began with a few light jokes before Scott- 
Heron brought up the issue of communication of information 
and the “selective amnesia” that conventional media induce 
in the public of America. 

Due to America’s fall from world leadership in the 
production of natural resources, we “are no longer the center 
of the universe.” In reference to the public’s reaction to 
selective amnesia, “If it ain’t happenin’ to me, it ain’t 
happenin’. If Walter Cronkite didn’t say it, it ain’t happenin”! 

“ America is the land of the instant... if the revolution isn’t 
instant—must not be coming,” he sarcastically observed. 

: 


Performance 


ae 


“In Elizabethan time, poetry was the language of the elite. 
Eventually the street poets, the greoit, evolved...,” combining 
the attributes of historian, storyteller, cultural socializer. So 
went the introduction to “Billy Green is Dead,” a poem 
lamenting the indifference of an average dude on the street to 
the overdose of a local junkie. His selective amnesia prevent- 
ed him from accepting the significance of that death in 
relation to his own “more pressing” problems of higher rent, 
no job, etc. 

Newspeak, the manipulation through language of the way 
we perceive the news, continued its thematic role. “Egypt is 
no longer part of Africa, it’s in the ‘Middle East.’ So when 
military action is taken in Egypt, it’s in the Middle East, not in 
Africa (so as not to instigate Black protest in America).” 

This lead to a sarcastic dissertation on the relevance of our 
socio-economic priorities: “‘A rat done bit my sister Nell— 
and whiteys on the moon.” 

The role of higher education was next on the agenda. 
“Nobody can do everything, but everybody can do some- 


you haven’t heard of Carnaval in Brazil— 

the dancing in the streets, the wild cos- 
umes, and the infectious rhythms of 
samba music that every February take over 
an entire country for four days and nights— 
you can be sure that it’s definitely something 
s to experience at least once in a lifetime. 
There are Carnavals in other countries but in 
Brazil it is something special. This four-day 
party of all parties is enjoyed by people of all 
classes, races and ages throughout the country. 
This weekend students will have the oppor- 

" tunity to put aside their midterm blues as the 
well known musical group from Brazil, 
“CORPO SANTO,” will bring the carnaval 


thing.” His exterior belied the rising emotion in his words. “Tf 
everybody does something, everything will get done.” 

His appeal for individual thinking continued: ““When the 
nucleus of a cell decides to divide, it don’t take no vote. Why 
wait for Walter to tell us when we can find out for ourselves?” 

The tempo continued to rise with a protest about the 
handcuffed drowning of a Houston Chicano—at the hands of 
police; police who were sentenced to one year and one day. 
His deep, resonant voice formed words that couldn’t quite 
catch up with his emotions, but it was a tight race. 

A shift to electric piano brought further depth to his poems. 
“Delta Man (Where I’m Comin’ From)” dealt with change 
and an appeal for togetherness. This was updated with 
“Winter in America,” which chronicled the change from an 
active political era to more apathetic times. 

Now the pace softened. This was true folk music. It’s 
appeal transcended just Third Worlders. Everybody with a 
brain and a desire to use it was invited to join in this 
entertainment through mental stimulation. 

Gil-Scott heron’s bond with the audience elaborated on the 
the spirited response to his conclusion. “What’s the word? 
Have you heard, from Johannesburg?” echoed throughout 
the theater. A standing ovation brought him back quickly. 
Departing to a more crooning style, “Better Days Ahead” 
capped the 75-minute program. 

Afterwards, a subdued Scott Heron elaborated on the 
draft, “It’s part of Carter’s get-tough smokescreen. I’m 
interested mainly in the reaction of the students. I see a 
wholesale desertion if we go into Africa.” On Newspeak: 
“Everything we get is editorialized in advance, supportive of 
the government position. I don’t know what radical means 
anymore, not since they started calling Martin Luther King a 
radical.” And on apathy: “What we have is not apathy, but a 
lack of direction. A whole lot of folks have been killed, 
persecuted. Generals have been lost, but the people still care. 
The people need a chance to regenerate.” 

Self-prophecy may yet prove to be Gil-Scott Heron’s 
greatest asset. With guidance provided by the likes of him, 
spring may well be just around the proverbial corner.) 


spirit to a costume dance to be held on 
Friday, February 15 at 9:00 in the Merrill 
College Dining Hall, UCSC. 

Everyone is welcome to come and enjoy 
the spirit of Carnaval and while costumes are 
not required they are strongly encouraged. 
Tickets for this event will only be available at 
the door. Prices are $2.00 for UC stu- 
dents/seniors and $3.00 for general admis- 
sion. Refreshments and Brazilian munchies 
also will be served. Vamos Festejar! 0) 
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; Mike (McGill) Pecsok is lead 
and lead broom, Jeff mimic the band, using imaginary instruments. : 
ards, and Kevin Phillips not actually imaginary —Pecsok owns three “guitars:” 
(lead), one customized double-neck with 
and one stock bass () 
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INTERESTED IN WORKING IN A DENTAL 
CLINIC, birht control clinic, infirmary, or other 
health care areas? If so, the Cowell Health Center has 
a volynteer program for students wanting experience 
in the above fields. For further information come to 
either of the following meetings: Tu. Feb. 19 atnoon or 
Thu. Feb. 21 at 7:30. Both meetings will be held in the 
Health Center Conference Room. Call Cathy at 426- 
3751 for further information. : 


WANTED COLLEGE Vill JUNE GRADUATES 
who are interested in planning their graduation. On 
Fri. Feb. 15 from 4-6 pm we will meet in College VIII 
224. Discussion will be over wine and cheese. For info 
call Naomi at 426-2251 or leave her a message at the 
College VIII office. 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY WOMEN may now 
apply for a college scholarship offered by the Walnut 
Creek branch of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. At least one $500 scholarship will be 
awarded. Applications are available from Ms: Bere- 
nice Anderson, 933 Meander Drive, Walnut Creek, 
Ca. 94598, or phone 934-4609. 


PSYCHOLOGY COMPREHENSIVE EXAMIN- 
ATION will be given Friday Feb. 22 at 2:30 pm. The 
exam takes about two hours, and the place will be 
announced later. You must sign up for the exam 
outside of the Psychology Board Office, Kerr Hall 4717 
or call Debbie at X2002. Exam study handouts 

available in room 463. 


PANETTA INTERNSHIP PROGRAM: Spend 
the Spring Quarter “On the Hill” as an intern in 
Congressman Leon Panetta’s Washing-on office. Stud- 
ents need not be politics majors, but must be serious 
workers wtih an interest in current affairs. Indepen- 
dent field study can be arranged. Application deadline 
is Feb. 22, 1980. Contact Marilyn Cantlay, Merrill 
College X4193. 


SIERRA CLUB HIKE: Sat. Feb. 16, Big Basin State 
Park— 11 moderate to strenuous miles to Berry Creek 
Falls. Carpool from County Building Parking Lot at 
8:30 am: Bring a lunch and sturdy boots. Call Larry 
McDuff for info (688-6693). 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUTMENT 
VISITORS: 

Feb. 15 Spectra Medical Systems (Info Sci) 

Feb. 18 Liberty House of Hawaii 

Feb. 19. Summit Systems (Info Sci) 

Feb. 20 McAuto (Info Sci) 

Feb. 20 ACORN (Community Orgarfizing) 

Feb. 21 Tandem Computers ; 

Feb. 21 Emory School of Nursing 

Feb. 22 Dynamic Sciences 

Call Diane Walker at the Career Planning Center, 
x2183 for more info or interview appointments. Most 
recruiters will conduct information sessions about 
organizations which are open to all interested people. 


INTERESTED IN PHARMACY? A planning meet- 
ing to visit schools of pharmacy is scheduled for Tues. 
Feb. 19, noon-1. Come to the Career Planning Center, 
Rm. 123 Central Services. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT: On Th. Feb. 28, a 
representative from the USGS will be interviewing for 
a minority program in Earth Sciences. The summer 
jobs are designed to introduce minority students to 
earth science as a career option. A background in 
geology is not required. See Celena inrm. 125 Central 
Services or call X 4024. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT: On Fri. Feb, 29, a 
representative from Sun Dance Ranch will be interview- 
ing for summer staff. The basic programs at Sun 
Dance emphasize horsemanship, lifeguard, nature, 
backpacking, and ranch skills. Programs for other 
skills can be evolved. See Celena in Student Employ- 


ment, Rm. 125, Central Services or call X4024. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT: Thurs. Feb. 21, Ross 
Jameson will be conducting interviews for Jameson 
Ranch Camp in the Southern Sierra. For interview or 
further info, see Celena in Rm. 125 Central Services or 
call X4024. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT: On Fri. Feb. 22, 
interviews will be held for Camp JCA. The camp has 
two locations at Malibu and Barton Flats and is 
looking for counselors, and instructors in swimming, 
boating, canoeing, arts and crafts, dance, photo- 
graphy, and more. See Celena in Central Services 125 
or call X4024. 


‘STUDENTS PLEASE NOTE: All bills must be paid 
by Feb. 27 at the Cashier’s Office or your Spring 
registration will be held. Go to Central Services 102. 
weekdays between 9-3. 


APPLICATION OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY TO 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIETAL PROBLEMS: El- 
jot Aronson will speak about research on school 
desegregation and ways to reduce prejudice. He will 
also speculate on how to use social psychology to 
persuade people to conserve energy. Tues. Feb. 19, 
5:30-7, Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 


AMERICAN STUDIES FORUM: Arturo Islas, 
Associate Professor of American Literature, will read 
from his autobiographical novel, American Dream 
and Fantasies on Friday, Feb. 15, 3:30 pm 
in the Kresge Commuter Lounge. Islas is a native of El 
Paso and has lived in the San Francisco Bay area for a 
number of years. He teaches a wide range of literature 
courses and has worked extensively with the Chicano 
Fellows Program at Stanford. He is presently working 
on a series of novels about the lives of five generations 
of Chicanos. The forum is free and open to the public. 
Refreshments will be served. ; 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ~ 


RAPE-HOW TO SAY NO TO STORASKA AND 
SURVIVE. This is the theme of a talk to be given by 
Professor Pauline Bart, Visiting Distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Women’s Studies at San Diego State Uni- 
versity. Professor Bart’s research on women who have 
avoided being raped after being assaulted is a strong 
attack on the ‘“‘submissive” strategies put forward and 
popularized by Fredrick Storaska and the like. Friday, 
Feb. 22 10-noon, Stevenson Fireside Lounge. Spon- 
sored by the Rape Prevention Education Program. 
Contact-Gill Greensite at X2628. All welcome. 


GALA VIRGINIA WOOLF SOCIAL HOUR. A 
time for gay people to get together to talk, celebrate, 
and dance. Celebrate the picketing of the movie 
Cruising. Music and refreshments, 9:30 pm, Crown 
Merrill Rec Room. Free. 


ADDENDUM TO BLACK HERITAGE MONTH: 
John Burris, a criminal lawyer from Oakland will be 
speaking Tuesday Feb. 19 at 7 pm in Oakes 105. His 
topics will be: “Personal Experiences Within the 
Legal System,” and “The Impact of Legislation and 
Fiscal Austerity on the Third World Student.” Mr. 
Burris is a former district attorney for Alameda 
County and has served as a prosecutor in the Illinois 
State Attorney’s office. He is a graduate of UC 
Berkeley’s Boalt Hall law school. Prospective Third 
World law students and anyone intérestedin —_their 
future in higher education are strongly urged to attend 
this lecture. 


MALCOLM X SPEAKS: Thursday, Feb. 21, 8-10 
pm on KZSC, 88.1 FM. Feb. 21.is the 15th anniver- 
sary of Malcolm X’s death. At 8pm that night, KZSC 
will air a tape of one of his last major speeches, 
covering topics such as the African revolution, Amer- 
ican military involvement in the Congo, the real role 
John Kennedy played in the civil rights movement, 
and other timely subjects. Check it out. 


Midweek Lifts 
Service All 
Major Runs 


Quality 


*With Coupon. Effective February Ist thru Seas 


This coupon entitles you to a $3.00 reduc- 
tion on your lift ticket purchase. Valid on 
all midweek days except February 18th. 


~ SKI SUGAR BOWL Midweek! 
Convenience 


Indoor parking credit* 


Closest Major Resort 
to Sacramento and 


day - - - including Easter Week - - 


Sugar Se ] each coupon per person per day. 


plans to remain open daily through April ! 


Klein’s Ski Shop at Sugar Bowl 
credit toward purchase of $10.0 


Lessons 


4 
4 
_ 


San Francisco Bay Area 


on.Valid every Midweek 
- except February 18th. Limited to one of 


0 or more 


This coupon entitles you to a reduction on 
your lesson ticket purchase. Valid on all 
Midweek Days except February 18th. 


Value 


Reduced Midweek 


rates * credit towards 


Ski School Group 
Lessons * Credit 


toward purchase at 


Klein’s Ski Shop 


Valid on all Midweek days 
except February 18th 


except February 18th. 


Indoor Parking (as available). This coupon 
entitles you to a reduction on your garage 
parking ticket. Valid on all midweek days 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


University of Arizona offers 


board in Mexican home, $315. 
EEO/AA 


Write 
Guadalajara 
~ Summer School 


Robert L. Nugent 209 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 85721 
(602) 626-4729 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


SERVICES 


GAY/LESBIAN COUNSELING COLLECTIVE: 
Free non-judgemental peer counseling concerning 


‘personal issues. Referral number: 425-5211. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: Birth control, 
Pregnancy testing, VD screening, annual exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low-cost. 212 Laurel St., Santa 
Cruz. Call for appointment: 426-5550. 


GUARANTEED TUNEUPS 4 cyl. $24; 6-8 cyl. 
$29. Basic parts included. I come to you! 425-5211. 
Ext. 230. 


YOGI AMRIT DESAI, a master of Kundalini Yoga 
and the originator of Kripalu Yoga (meditation in 
motion), will be making a rare visit to Northern 
California. Yogiraj Amritji will be leading a local yoga 
retreat February 22-24. For more information call 
(415) 849-1552. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED. Make $150-200 per week, part- 
time, call for intr. 462-1195 ; 


AMS. 


HAPPY» 
: VALEW TIME’ 


Announcements 


WOMEN'S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM: A workshop 
on how to process a claim in small claims court will be 
given at a brown bag lunch by Naomi Chick, formerly 
with the District Atorney’s Office of Consumer Aff- 
airs. The lunch will be noon in the Women’s Re-Entry 
Center. Everyone is invited, but you better call and 
find out what day it is. 
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STUDENT EMPLOYMENT: On Friday Feb. 22, 
representatives from Camp Tawonga will be on cam- 
pus conducting interviews. Camp Tawonga is the 
resdient camp of the United Jewish Community Cen- 
ters and is located on the edge of Yosemite National 
Park. For interview or further information, see Celena 
in Student Employment, Rm. 125, Central Serivices, 
or call X4024. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT: On Tues. Feb. 26, a 
representative, from Bar 717 Ranch will be on campus 
conducting interviews. Bar 717 Ranch is looking for 
counselors for the camp in the Trinity-Shasta National 
Forest. See Celena in Rm. 125 Central Services or call 
X4024. 


STUDENTS WANTED for experimental nude 


photography. Prints in exchange for modelling. Paul 
423-5571. 


NUSIC STUDENT: Can you make lead sheets 
(chords/timing only)? Can pay ridiculously low amount. 
Call Sierra 475-6027. 


JOBS ON SHIPS! American. Foreign. No experience 
required. Excellent pay. Worldwide travel. Summer 
job or career. Send $3.00 for information, SEAFAX, 
Dept. C-10 Box 2049, Port Angeles, Washington 
98362. 


TYPING 


TYPING Post Graduate, 40 p. minimum. $1/pg. 
(Dbl. Sp.) IBM-Guaranteed 438-3996. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING, editing. Reasonable rates 
Elite Business Services, Santa Cruz 429-1484, Soquel 
462-1868. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING. %10 introductory 
discount. Personal attention to every detail. Spelling 
and punctuation corrected free. More complex editing 
available at reasonable rate. IBM typewriters. Guaran- 
teed work. We want to be your typist. 423-8258. 


Aundy Liz Pier* 
Beth Lynn Shelly 
Chris Maggie Susan 
Dana Melissa” Tracy 
Daniela Peggy Valerie 
_ Gretchen *Honorary Penthouse Members 
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WORLD CHAMPION FENCER AND UCSC 
INSTRUCTOR CHARLES SELBERG will demon- 
strate the art of sabre fencing at a UCSC Public Affairs 
Lecture and Luncheon, Feb 21 at the New Riverside. 
Two UCSC students will assist Selberg: Richard Rollo, 
the 1980 All UC Sabre Champion, and Trist Thompson, 
the 1979 champion. Nohost cocktails are 11:30noon, 
followed by lunch and a demonstration. Discussion will 
follow and the program will conclude at 1:30. The cost is 
$5 per person, reservations required. Call the Alumni 
Office at 429-2530. 


PSYCHOLOGY ENTRANCE EXAM will be given 
on Friday, february 15 from 1-5 pm in room 473 kerr 
Hall. 


PSYCHOLOGY PEER ADVISING FIELD PLACE- 
MENT available for Spring Quarter: Minimum quali- 
fications: at least two quarters comnpleted at UCSC 
and junior standing. No experience required. This is a 
two quarter commitment. Information and applicat- 
ions available in Kerr Hall, rm. 461. Deadline, Feb. 
22. 

CABRILLO COLLEGE’S STUDY-TRAVEL TOUR 
TO CHINA is now accepting reservations for the 
7/19 to 8/5 trip. Up to six semester units of college 
credit are available. The cost is $2,323, all-inclusive. 
For info call Gumeson (425-6489), Lydon (425- 
6348), or Wright(425-6240). 


Happy Valentines Day 
to all the Valentine 
Bunnies up in the pent- 
house, 5th Floor, B- 
Dorm North, College V 
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THUMBPRINTING. Professional TYPING and 
Quality Offset PRINTING. IBM Correcting Selectric 
Il. Call Day or Evening for Student Rates. 688-7024. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. PROMPT AND 
ACCURATE. Theses, dissertations, term papers, 
etc. Edit spelling, etc. EXPERIENCED Legal 
Secretary. 476-4951. 


THE ACCURATE TYPIST Will type manuscripts, 
reports, etc. Minor editing. Business experience. IBM 
Selectric. Choice of type style. Ramona, 438-0472. 


TYPING: done professionally, quickly, accurately, 
theses, dissertations, etc... IBM Correctable Selectric. 
Call Janaki/Judy 429-8336. WORD PROCESSING 
also available. ; 


INSTRUCTION 


FRENCH AND SPANISH INSTRUCTION for 
those needing good level of fluency; we also do 
translations and editing of theses and documents. Call 
688-0372 for Renee or Michael. 


ASTROLOGY CHARTS with written interpretation 
$25. You need exact time date and place of birth. Call 
Shirley at 426-1040. or Box 400 College V. 


XO’s Mike 


“FREE VALENTINE 
KISSES AT THE 
CAMPUS HEALTH 
CENTER. ASK 
FOR GAY OR 
GLORIA!’ 


RECONDITIONED-TESTED 
FULLY WARRANTED 


XEROX 
COPIES 


927 PACIFIC AVE (NEAR CATALYST) 


Wolf, 
shine the moon into my face, 
and let my teeth — 

sink into your heart. 


GERMAN LESSONS and tutoring, all levels, private 
or small groups, reasonable rates. Weekly, conver- 
sational meeting at no extra charge. Call Antje 475- 
71664. 

MUSIC LESSONS Voice—any style Guitar, any 
style Jazz improvisation, any instrument. Beginners 
welcome. Elizabeth 722-6358 or Kevin 426-4180. 


FOR SALE 


CRAIG TRANSLATOR. Language translator metric 
converter calculator with English, German, French 
modulators. Call Louis, evenings 429-4206. $110. 
ZENITH COLOR CONSOLE REMOTE control 
automatic chromatic tuning hardwood cabinet. 
Excellent condition. $500. Dan 425-5232. 


ENJOY GUARANTEED HOUSING plus benefits 
of real estate ownership. Purchase any one of three 
Victorian homes specially designed for student sharing. 
Each home currently rents for $480 per month, three 
students each priced from $82,500 to $84,500. %10 
down for qualified buyer. Ask for Judy at 476-3644 or 
476-6622. 


PERSONALS 


AMY, CALL ME SOON, PAUL 


ONLY EACH 
2; 


(Loose leaf) 


WITH STUDENT 1.D. 
THROUGH FEBRUARY 31 
EXTRA FOR BOOKS 


425-8089 
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BARGAINS 


‘THE SHADOW— Wide brim 
100% wool felt hat. Think of 
JamesCagney.Aspecial $8.95. 


LEGWARMERS— Practicing or 

out of practice. Keep your calves 

covered. Mother them. Now 
$1.98. 


FLANNEL SHIRTS— Weather 
the winter chill. Enfold yourself 
in checks, plaids, or solids. Allon 
sale. 


LONG JOHNS— Watch those 
therms. Fight P.G. & E. Thermal 
underwear reduced to $3.95. 
Tops and bottoms. 


WOOL PANTS— Think of a two- 
legged sheep. Wooly and Warme 
That’s you in woolens from the 
BX. $5andup. 


WOOL— We are notallsheep but 
we can keep warm with basic 
bargains from the BX. 


_BxX|BASIC 
EXCHANGE 


703 FRONT STREET 
SANTA CRUZ, CA 95060 
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